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was  recently  sold  to  a man  whose 
family  had  owned  one  for 
twenty-six  years 

This  is  what  he  says  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  May  6th,  1912. 

Gentlemen: 

The  writer  has  placed  in  his  home  today  through 
A.  W.  Perry  & Sons  Music  Co.,  of  this  city,  Style  A., 
A.  B.  Chase  Piano. 

We  have  had  an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  in  our  family  for 
the  past  26  years,  and  at  this  writing  it  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  new. 

This  fact  naturally  makes  us  prejudiced  in  your  favor. 
The  new  piano  has  a sweet  and  brilliant  tone,  and  splendid 
bass.  The  tone  is  also  identical  with  the  one  purchased  26 
years  ago,  which  is  remarkable. 

Yours  very  truly, 

M.  D.  Looney 

Special  Agent  Hartford  Insurance  Co. 
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Robert  A.  Millikan 

Can  a scientist  of  the  first  order  come  out  of  Oberlin?  Many 
even  at  the  present  time  are  inclined  to  answer  this  query  in  the 
negative.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  has  come  to  pass.  Robert  A. 
Millikan  of  the  class  of  ’91  is  the  man.  His  experimental  work  of 
the  last  two  years,  which  will  be  described  briefly  in  this  article,  has 
been  characterized  as  among  the  cleverest  and  the  most  important' 
achievements  of  modern  physics.  The  New  York  Independent  not 
long  ago  compared  his  work,  on  the  elementary  electrical  charge, 
with  that  of  his  great  chief  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  in  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  light'.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  constants 
are  among  the  most  important  with  which  the  physicist  has  to 
deal  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  which  has  the  greater  importance 
attached  to  it. 

When  Professor  Anderegg  returned  from  Harvard  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  for  study  and  research,  a small  group  of  the 
men  then  in  college  caught  some  of  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm. 
One  of  these  men  was  Robert  A.  Millikan.  After  graduation,  Milli- 
kan taught  physics  two  years  in  the  Academy  and  then  went  to  Co- 
lumbia for  further  study  in  the  subject.  He  received  his  doctor’s 
degree  at  Columbia  in  1895.  The  success  of  his  work  in  the  Acad- 
emy led  him  to  look  toward  teaching  as  his  life  work,  but  nothing 
better  than  a high  school  position  presented  itself  at  this  time.  He 
therefore,  chose  to  spend  the  next  year  in  the  inspiring  atmosphere 
in  the  German  Universities.  The  experimental  results  which  he  ob- 
tained while  working  in  Nernst’s  laboratory  were  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, unfortunately,  however,  he  never  received  the  credit  due 
him  for  this  work. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  this  country  and  was  invited 
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by  Professor  Michelson  to  become  assistant  in  physics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  From  that  time  on  his  advancement  has  been 
rapid  until  at  the  present  time  he  is  classed  among  the  leading 
physicists  of  this  country.  He  was  given  the  rank  of  Professor  of 
Physics  in  1909  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  in  research. 

The  cut  which  accompanies  this  article  shows  the  apparatus 
used  in  most  of  the  recent  epoch  making  experiments.  In  these 
experiments  Professor  Millikan  has  not  only  given  direct  and  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  atomic  theory  of  electricity  and  added  new 
and  most  important  proofs  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  matter  by  fur- 
nishing ocular  evidence  of  the  perpetual  dance  of  the  molecules,  but 
he  has  also  obtained  what  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  value  for  the 
charge  carried  by  the  electron,  the  so-called,  elementary  electrical 
charge.  The  importance  of  this  constant  will  be  realized  when  we 
remember  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  value  in  electrical  units 
makes  possible  accurate  values  for  the  following  molecular  magni- 
tudes. The  number  of  molecules  in  a gram  molecule  of  any  sub- 
stance. The  number  of  molecules  in  a cubic  centimeter  of  a gas 
under  standard  conditions.  The  weight  in  grams  of  the  hydrogen 
atom  and  from  this  the  weight  in  grams  of  all  the  other  chemical  ele- 
ments. If  the  theory  that  the  molecules  of  all  substances  are  dart- 
ing hither  and  thither  in  a ceaseless  turmoil  of  jostling  motion  is 
true,  the  individual  molecules  must  be  endowed  with  a certain  aver- 
age kinetic  energy  of  agitation  at  any  temperature.  Professor 
Millikan  gives  a direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  energy  and 
measures  it  in  ergs.  His  results  are  in  good  agreement  with  the 
value  required  by  the  theory. 

These  beautiful  experiments  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
Physical  Review  for  April  1911,  the  Phil.  Magazine,  June  1911, 
and  in  Mr.  Fletcher’s  paper  in  the  Physical  Review,  August  1911, 
and  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  physical  science. 

How  was  the  thing  accomplished?  Inside  the  brass  cylinder 
which  is  shown  in  the  cut  are  two  metal  plates  about  8.5  inches  in 
diameter  whose  surfaces  are  ground  so  that  they  are  nearly  true 
planes.  These  planes  are  held  .6  of  an  inch  apart  by  ebonite  posts.  • 
A strip  of  ebonite  passes  entirely  around  the  plates,  thus  forming  a 
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completely  closed  air  space.  Glass  windows  in  the  ebonite  strip 
permit  the  space  between  the  plates  to  be  illuminated  with  light 
from  an  arc  lamp  and  observed  by  means  of  a telescope.  By  means 
of  a battery  an  electric  field  could  be  thrown  on  between  the  plates. 
Minute  oil  drops  were  introduced  into  the  space  between  the  plates 
by  a suitable  mechanism.  These  drops  would  immediately  begin  to 
fall  under  the  influence  of  gravity.  Now  if  the  electric  field  is 
thrown  on  the  drops  having  electrical  charges  of  the  proper  sign 
would  rise  toward  the  upper  plate — (it  was  always  found  that  most 
of  the  oil  drops  had  captured  some  electrons  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting into  the  space).  It  was  simply  necessary  to  note  the  rate  of 
fall  of  the  drop  under  gravity  and  its  rate  of  rise  under  influence 
of  the  electric  field  and  then  from  a simple  mathematical  relation 
calculate  the  value  of  the  charge  carried  by  the  drop.  The  be- 
havior of  a single  oil  drop  could  be  observed  in  this  way  for  hours 
at  a time.  Professor  Millikan  observed  literally  thousands  of  these 
oil  drops  with  their  captured  electrons  and  in  every  case  they  were 
found  to  carry  either  the  elementary  electrical  charge  or  some  small 
multiple  of  that  charge.  Nothing  could  be  more  direct  or  more 
simple  or  more  convincing  than  these  proofs  of  the  atomic  charac- 
ter of  electricity. 

When  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  containing  the  plates  was  re- 
duced to  a very  low  value  (1-100  of  an  atmosphere)  and  the  electric 
field  was  just  sufficient  to  balance  gravity,  the  oil  drop  behaved  in  a 
most  astonishing  and  fascinating  manner  for  it  wiggled  and  danced 
about  at  a rate  difficult  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Here  was  evidence 
that  even  the  man  on  the  street  could  comprehend  for  the  agitation 
of  the  oil  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  result  of  the  impacts  of 
the  flying  molecules  upon  it. 

A notable  contribution  t'o  science  is  this  and  we  may  believe 
that  it  is  but  the  prophecy  of  greater  things  to  follow,  for  Professor 
Millikan  is  only  44  years  old,  just  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

Professor  Millikan  is  a born  teacher.  Like  Tyndall,  he  means 
to  make  the  facts  of  physics  plain  to  the  man  on  the  street  and  he 
usually  succeeds  in  doing  it.  He  is  the  busiest  man  in  Ryerson 
Laboratory  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  accessible.  He  literally 
gives  himself  to  his  students.  He  is  interested  in  every  phase  of 
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their  lives.  In  the  Colleges  and  Universities  all  over  this  country 
is  to  be  found  an  increasing  number  of  men  who  gratefully  remem- 
ber his  inspiring  touch  upon  their  lives.  These  men  will  swear  by 
Professor  Millikan  as  long  as  they  live. 

April  io,  1902,  Professor  Millikan  married  Greta  F.  Blanchard 
of  Oak  Park.  Every  physics  student  at'  the  University  remembers 
more  than  one  pleasant  occasion  in  their  delightful  home  on  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue  where  “shop  talk’’  is  always  barred  and  joyous  music 
abounds. 


E.  J.  Moore. 
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Browning 

“Poetry  is  a deep  thing,  a teaching  thing,  the  most  sanely  and 
wisely  elevating  of  human  things.”  This,  I hasten  to  say,  is  the 
language  not  of  a mere  man  of  letters,  but  of  a distinguished  politi- 
cal economist,  Walter  Bagehot,  and  I need  not  therefore  waste  my 
time  and  breath  in  defending  it  against  the  charges  of  unreality  and 
exaggeration.  It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
words  are  applicable  only  to  poetry  of  the  first  or  the  second  order, 
to  the  poetry  of  Sophocles  and  Dante,  for  example,  or  to  that  of 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  ask  in  what  sense 
poetry  is  a “teaching,”  a “wisely  elevating”  thing.  Well,  evidently, 
not  in  the  sense  that  it  teaches  directly  either  moral  or  intellectual 
truth.  We  may  safely  assume  that  Bagehot  was  not  thinking  of  the 
Essay  on  Man,  nor  of  verses  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
“loves  of  the  plants.”  It  might  even  be  hazarded  that  Tupper’s 
Proverbial  Philosophy  was  not  present  to  his  thought  when  he 
wrote  these  words.  He  is,  I suppose,  paraphrasing  one  aspect  of 
Keats’s  famous  lines : 

“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty, — that  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 

“Ah.”  said  Matthew  Arnold,  commenting  on  this  pas- 
sage, “it  is  not  all;  but  it  is  true,  deeply  true,  and 
we  have  deep  need  to  know  it.”  It  is  what  Arnold  him- 
self meant  by  his  unfortunate  characterization  of  poetry  as  “a  criti- 
cism of  life.”  All  these  men  are  trying  to  say  that  art,  genuine 
art,  of  the  first  or  even  of  the  second  order,  introduces  us  to  an 
ideal  world  which,  by  its  very  existence,  is  a criticism  of  our  own; 
a world  in  which  truth  is  seen  concretely,  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  truly  seen  by  mortal  eyes ; a world  whose  note  is  intensity  of 
life,  whose  spirit  is  joy,  and  whose  law  is  beauty.  In  that  world, 
truth  itself  has  no  place  unless  it  is  beautiful,  nor  goodness  unless 
it  is  lovely.  “The  beauty  of  holiness”  is  the  test  of  sanctity  there. 
This  world,  these  men  would  say,  exists.  Its  beauty,  its  joy,  its 
life,  may  be  ours,  have  been  ours  at  exquisite  moments,  must  be- 
come ours  increasingly,  as  the  years  pass,  if  we  keep  ourselves  alive. 
ITomer  admits  us  to  this  world,  and  Dante  and  Shakespeare.  To- 
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day,  as  we  remember  the  centenary  of  the  most  striking  figure  of 
modern  English  poetry,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  Does  Browning  also  admit  us  to  this  world?  It  is 

perhaps  a curious  question  to  ask  at  this  time  of  day,  when  his 
poetical  genius  is  conceded  by  everyone,  and  when  supreme  honors 
are  claimed  for  him  by  many.  But  at  such  a time  it  is  surely  not 
improper  to  ask  ourselves  precisely  what  value  his  poetry  has  for 
us  when  we  try  it  as  honestly  as  we  can.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I shall  have  to  confess  that  I think  he  has  been  extravagantly  praised, 
— praised,  that  is,  for  the  wrong  things,  and  praised  without  qualifi- 
cation, without  a sufficent  sense  of  the  exacting  requirements  of 
the  highest  poetry,  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  great  company  in 
which  his  most  fervid  admirers  desire  to  enrol  him.  His  wisdom 
is  not,  perhaps,  always  so  wise  as  they  think,  and  his  grandeur  is 
what  Arnold  calls,  in  another  connection,  “a  mixed  and  turbid 
grandeur.”  He  almost  never  attains  the  flaw'less  perfection  of 
phrase  of  Shelley  at  his  best,  or  Keats  or  Milton.  The  perfect 
wholeness  of  Dante  and  Sophocles  is,  of  course,  quite  beyond 
him.  He  is  a mighty  phenomenon,  a portent,  not  perhaps  to  be 
repeated,  certainly  not  to  be  matched  in  any  known  literature.  But' 
of  the  great  company,  the  supreme  immortals,  he  is  not. 

However,  it  is  ungracious  at  such  a time,  when  we  think  of  all 
that  we  owe  him,  to  deal  in  qualifications.  In  the  words  of  his 
favorite  poet,  his  wife,  “we  get  no  good  by  being  ungenerous,  even 
to  a book.”  And  though  perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  strict  critical 
honesty,  deductions  should  be  made  even  from  his  most  incontest- 
able claims  upon  our  admiration,  yet  on  his  birthday  we  may  surely 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  him  freely  and  without  too  many  reserva- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  ideal  illustration  of  Bagehot’s  de- 
scription of  poetry,  taken  literally.  Of  definite  teaching,  few  poets 
ancient  or  modern,  have  so  much.  Compared  with  his  verse,  the 
verse  of  his  contemporaries  seems  empty  of  mlatter.  He  teaches  that 
life,  at  its  best,  is  aspiration,  that'  its  sufficient  wages  are  the  power 
of  ‘‘going  on  and  not  to  die that  the  standard  of  success  is  not 
attainment,  but  persistence ; that  to  progress  towards  good  there  is  no 
end,  and  that  good  is  indestructible.  He  teaches  that  God  is  and 
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loves,  that  He  revealed  Himself  in  Christ,  and  that  He  still  gives  us, 
through  his  chosen  spirits,  “sufficient  of  His  light  for  us  i’  the 
dark  to  rise  by.”  He  .affirms  that  life  in  this  world  is  meant  to 
teach  us  love,  that'  love  is  the  supreme  good  of  the  soul,  that  by  it 
alone  we  are  linked  with  God.  He  asserts  that  life,  “the  mere 
living,”  is  a good,  that  soul  is  helped  by  flesh  as  flesh  by  soul,  that 
all  the  beauty  and  power  and  glory  of  the  world  are  ours  to  the 
uttermost.  He  asserts  also  that  pain  and  renunciation  are  to  be 
welcomed,  not  submitted  to,  merely,  for  they  are  a part  of  “the 
wild  joys  of  living,”  and  the  condition  of  progress.  He  declares 
that  the  soul  must  dare  to  live  its  life,  free  itself  from  convention, 
have  the  courage  of  its  joy  and  its  need.  This  and  much  else  he  teach- 
es, and  no  one  will  deny  that  most  of  it  is  “wisely  elevating.”  And  it 
should  be  said  emphatically  that  much  of  this  teaching  he  communi- 
cates concretely,  in  the  only  way  open  to  art.  As  he  himself  puts 
it,  at  the  close  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book : 

“It  is  the  glory  and  the  good  of  Art 

“That  Art  remains  the  one  way  possible 

“Of  speaking  truth,  to  mouths  like  mine,  at  least.” 

And  when  he  fails,  it  is  oftenest  because  he  forgets  this  law. 

So  much  then  for  the  concrete  teaching,  the  truth,  that  in 
some  sense  or  other  is  the  foundation  of  the  ideal  world  of  poetry. 
Has  Browning’s  poetry,  in  the  second  place,  the  characteristic  of 
that  world,  intensity  of  life,  and  does  it  kindle  such  intensity  in  us  ? 
Does  it  enlarge  our  limited  experience,  enable  us  to  live  many  lives, 
see  the  world  through  many  eyes,  feel  with  many  hearts?  There 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The  reader  of  Browning 
undergoes  a veritable  expansion  of  personality.  With  Paracelsus 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  life  of  the  mind,  succumbs  to  its  tempta- 
. tions,  feels  its  triumphs,  acknowledges  its  defeats.  With  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  he  learns  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  art  of  painting  and 
the  secret,  according  to  Browning,  of  the  art  of  life.  With  the 
astute  Bishop  Blougram,  he  learns  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
“Karshish,  Cleon,  Norbert,  and  the  Fifty,”  all  the  men  and  women 
whom  the  poet  set  moving  about  our  world — with  all  these  the  read- 
er thinks  and  feels  and  lives.  The  dying  apostle  John  in  the  desert, 
the  dying  Protus  in  his  tyranny,  the  dying  Bishop  of  Sf.  Praxed’s, 
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the  cursing  Jew  of  the  Roman  ghetto,  the  silken  dispenser  of  poison, 
the  two  lovers  in  the  forest  searched  for  by  the  July  lightning — 
Pippa,  Pompilia,  Guido,  Caponsacchi — all  these  for  a moment  he  has 
been,  all  these  for  a moment  he  has  known  as  he  knows  few  per- 
sons in  this  superficial  world.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  a word 
what  this  sort  of  experience  does  for  one.  It  is  like  travel  to  the 
provincial.  Not  the  wide-wandering,  much-enduring  Ulysses  himself 
could  have  known  all  the  phases  of  life  which  Browning  causes 
us  to  live  in  imagination.  His  knowledge  of  humanity  is  vastly 
wider  and  subtler  than  even  Shakespeare’s,  though  not  perhaps  so 
profound,  and  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  his  securest  title  to  enduring 
fame.  The  intensity  of  life  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  notes  of 
great  poetry  is  indubitably  the  note  of  his. 

But  there  is  another  life  than  that  of  man,  the  life  of  nature, 
and  this  too  he  makes  us  live.  He  makes  us  see  it,  in  the  first  place, 
-harply  and  minutely,  as  all  the  great  modern  poets  have  done. 
“'Each  family  of  the  silver-threaded  moss;”  the  “two  red  fans  of 
the  butterfly”  falling  like  fire  on  the  grey  rock ; “the  fishing  gull 
that  flaps  and  floats  from  wave  to  cave the  auk,  “one  fire-eye 
in  a ball  of  foam “the  otter,  sleek-wet,  black,  lithe  as  a leech” — - 
these  and  many  other  delightful  things  he  makes  us  see.  He  in- 
terprets also  for  us  the  spirit  of  the  world  of  nature,  he  helps  us  to 
see  it  live  its  own  life,  unstirred  by  our  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
this  without  a touch  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  by  which  the  feebler 
race  of  poets  has  taught  us  to  find  in  nature  only  the  reflection  of 
our  own  moods.  In  his  poetry,  we  share  the  goings-on  of  the 
universe,  we  enter  into  the  life  of  the  hours  and  the  seasons — the 
morning  freshness  of  the  dew-pearled  hillside,  the  noonday  sun  and 
‘‘the  burning  blue”  outside  the  cave  in  the  desert,  the  triumph  of 
the  sunset  hour,  the  smile  of  “the  quiet-colored  end  of  evening,” 
the  voluptuous  transport  of  the  summer  moon,  the  spring  wind, 
like  “a  dancing  psaltress,”  moving  across  the  world,  and  “the  good 
gigantic  smile  of  the  brown  old  earth”  some  autumn  morning. 
Thus  he  performs  for  us  one  of  the  noblest  services  of  poetry.  He 
makes  us  find  something  far  better  than  “sermons  in  stones,  books 
in  the  running  brooks.”  He  makes  us  find  life.  It  is  incalcuable, 
the  enrichment  that  poetry  and  painting  in  this  way  bring  to  our 
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meagre  living.  They  teach  us  to  see  and  feel  things  to  which,  with- 
out them,  we  should  have  been  blind  and  insensible.  Fra  Lippo  is 
right : 

“We’re  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see  * * 

Art  was  given  for  that.” 

If  Browning's  poetry,  then,  produces  the  expanded  and  intensi- 
fied life  which  is  the  characteristic  note  of  the  ideal  world  of  art, 
we  may  ask  in  the  third  place,  Does  it  also  conform  to  the  spirit  and 
the  law  of  that  world,  the  spirit  which  is  joy  and  the  law  which  is 
beauty?  A joyless  and  unlovely  poetry  is,  of  course,  a contradiction 
in  terms.  Yet  there  is  a legitimate  poetry  of  pain.  The  great 
poetic  tragedies,  Lear  and  Othello,  the  Antigone  and  the  Oedipus 
King,  belong  to  it,  and  so  does  much  lyric  poetry,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, in  all  languages.  And  this  is  true  of  the  other  arts  as  well. 
Why,  then,  do  we  say  that  the  strained  and  suffering  Captives  of 
Michelangelo,  the  dumb  misery  of  Millet’s  peasants,  the  intolerable 
pain  of  Lear  belong  to  the  world  of  art  at  all?  Because  in  all 
these  instances  the  pain  is  accompanied  by  a remedy : it  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  beauty.  Now  it  is  evident  that  Browning  also  deals 

with  the  pain  of  life.  Plis  grasp  upon  reality  was  too  firm  to  permit 

him  to  ignore  so  large  an  element  in  it.  We  must  ask,  therefore, 
whether  he  treats  it  in  the  spirit  of  art.  Does  he  bring  to  the  pain 
of  the  world  the  remedy  of  beauty?  And  here,  in  spite  of  my  desire 
to  speak  only  of  his  great  powers,  inasmuch  as  I come  to  praise  the 
poet,  not  to  criticize  him,  I am  obliged  to  confess  that  beauty 
and  the  joy  that  comes  of  beauty  are  often  lacking.  Many  of  his 
poems  that  deal  with  human  error  and  suffering  admit  us  not  to  the 
joys  of  art  at  all,  but  only  to  the  joys  of  ethics  or  of  the  intellect.  I 
would  not  discredit  these  joys.  None  are  higher  or  more  severe.  But 
they  are  not  the  distinctive  joys  of  art.  Yet  it  is  true  that  in  many 
of  his  shorter  poems  and  in  passages  of  his  longer  ones,  he  endures 
this  test  also.  In  James  Lee’s  Wife,  in  Pippa  and  Pompilia  and 
many  more,  he  gives  us  not  only  a truth  imaginatively  expressed 
and  the  sense  of  an  intensified  life,  but  also,  at  moments,  a beauty 
that  rises  so  far  above  any  words  of  mine  to  praise  it  that  I must 
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take  refuge  in  quotation. 

The  boy  Luigi,  about  to  offer  himself  as  one  more  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  Italian  liberty,  exclaims : 

Escape?  To  even  wish  that,  would  spoil  all. 

The  dying  is  best  part  of  it.  Too  much 
Have  I enjoyed  these  fifteen  years  of  mine, 

To  leave  myself  excuse  for  longer  life  * * * 

God  must  be.  glad  one  loves  his  world  so  much. 

I can  give  news  of  earth  to  all  the  dead 
W ho  ask  me : — last  year’s  sunset,  and  great  stars  * * * 
Those  crescent  moons  with  notched  and  burning  rims 
That  strengthened  into  sharp  fire,  and  there  stood, 
Impatient  of  the  azure  ***** 

May’s  warm  slow  yellow  moonlit  summer  nights — 

Gone  are  they,  but  I have  them  in  my  soul ! 

The  good  Pope’s  verdict  upon  the  wreck  of  Pompilia’s  life: 

Everywhere 

I see  in  the  world  the  intellect  of  man, 

That  sword,  the  energy  his  subtle  spear, 

The  knowledge  which  defends  him  like  a shield — 
Everywhere ; but  they  make  not  up,  I think, 

The  marvel  of  a soul  like  thine,  earth’s  flower 
She  holds  up  to  the  softened  gaze  of  God. 

And  finally,  that  passage  from  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day, 
in  which,  with  a bare  and  perfect  simplicity,  he  sums  up  in  a dozen 
lines  the  spirit  of  those  ages  when  men  poured  out  their  blood  like 
water  for  the  Faith  of  Christ : 

Remember  what  a martyr  said 
On  the  rude  tablet  overhead  : 

“I  was  born  sickly,  poor,  and  mean, 

A slave : no  misery  could  screen 
The  holders  of  the  pearl  of  price 
From  Caesar’s  envy ; therefore  twice 
I fought  with  beasts,  and  three  times  saw 
My  children  suffer  by  his  law ; 

At  last  my  own  release  was  earned: 

I was  some  time  in  being  burned, 
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But  at  the  close  a Hand  came  through 
The  fire  above  my  head,  and  drew 
My  soul  to  Christ,  whom  now  I see. 

Sergius,  a brother,  writes  for  me 
This  testimony  on  the  wall— 

For  me,  I have  forgot  it  all.” 

And  with  this  characteristic  evidence  of  his  power  I will  leave 
him,  for  here,  as  I have  already  intimated,  is  his  securest  claim 
upon  pur  admiration.  It  rests  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  heart  of  • 
man,  his  power,  unapproached  in  our  literature,  of  interpreting  for 
us  the  spirit  of  all  types  and  ages  and  races  of  humanity,  of  adding, 
therefore,  to  the  inert,  ignoble,  self-centered  days  of  the  majority 
of  men  a more  abundant  life. 

Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 

An  address  delivered  on  the  centenary  of  Browning’s  birth,  Finney  Chapel, 
May  7,  1912. 
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Major  E.  F.  Qrabill 

Ihe  death  of  Major  E.  F.  Grabill  brings  a special  pang  to  the 
hearts  of  the  students  who  were  here  fifty  years  ago  and  to  a large 
number  who  served  with  him  throughout  the  war  from  1861  to 
1865.  Major  Grabill  came  to  Oberlin  from  Brownsville,  Pa.,  to 
enter  the  Preparatory  Department  in  1857.  At  Brownsville  he  had 
come  under  the  strong  influence  of  our  eminent  alumnus  L.  F. 
Parker  and  his  wife,  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  there.  Henry  S. 
Bennett,  Elisha  Gray,  and  Joshua  Gibson  Wood  were  among  the 
early  students  who  came  from  Brownsville  through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Parker.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  Major 
Grabill  was  a sophomore.  On  the  first  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  volunteers  he  responded,  and  with  other  members  of  Company  C 
left  Oberlin  on  April  25,  1861.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
War  he  was  ever  at  the  front.  At  Camp  Dennison,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  he,  with  others,  re-enlisted  for  a term  of  three  years,  and  on 
the  26th  of  June  left  with  the  Seventh  Regiment  for  a service  that 
was  continuous  and  heroic  for  the  next  four  years,  being  present 
with  Company  C at  the  battles  of  Cross  Lanes,  Winchester,  Port 
Republic,  Dumfries,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg.  During 
most  of  these  battles  he  filled  the  office  of  corporal,  to  which  he 
had  been  promoted  November,  1862.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
1863,  after  examination  by  the  military  committee  at  Washington, 
he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  and  appointed  Adjutant  of 
the  Fifth  United  States  colored  troops,  the  first  regiment  of  such 
troops  mustered  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  On  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1864  he  was  promoted  to  be  Captain.  With  his  beloved  super- 
ior,General  Shurtleff,  he  was  present  with  his  regiment  in  all  the 
series  of  battles  before  Petersburg  from  June  15  to  June  19,  1864, 
and  during  the  siege  in  the  trenches  from  June  13  to  August  10. 
He  led  the  charge  on  Newmarket  September  29,  1864,  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  October  27,  1864,  participated  in  the  siege 
of  Fort  Fisher  December  25,  1864,  and  of  Wilmington  February  22, 
1865.  He  was  discharged  with  his  regiment  October  4 1865. 
In  every  position  of  life  Major  Grabill  displayed  the  highest 
qualities  of  character.  When  the  war  was  over,  so  far  from  having 
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been  demoralized  by  it,  he  came  out  doubly  prepared  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  a patriot  and  citizen  in  the  sphere  of  influence  for 
which  he  was  specially  adapted.  Having  been  a printer  in  his 
youth,  he  naturally  became  an  editor,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years 
wielded  a wide  and  beneficent  influence  in  Michigan  through  his 
paper  the  Greenville  Independent.  To  us  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  college  and  in  the  army  his  death  creates  a vacancy  in  the 
world  which  cannot  be  filled.  But  while  earth  is  so  much  the 
poorer,  Heaven  is  the  richer  and  becomes  invested  with  new  at- 
tractions. 


G.  Frederick  Wright. 
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Editorial. 

Next  issue  will  be  the  final  issue  of  the  year.  We  hope  to 
print  the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  the  commencement  address,  as 
well  as  a very  full  account  of  the  commencement  exercises. 

Next  year  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  the  services  of  corres- 
ponding editors  in  the  different  classes  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  “personals”  from  their  classes.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  more  news  from  the  classes  can  be  secured.  Perhaps  no  de- 
partment of  the  Magazine  is  so  appreciated  by  the  Alumni  and 
certainly  no  class  of  news  is  so  hard  to  secure. 
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University  News. 


COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM, 
1912 

Thursday,  June  13 

8:00  P.  M.  Commencement,  the 
Academy — Warner  Hall. 

Friday,  June  14 

4 :45  P.  M.  Senior  Chapel,  Final 
Service  of  the  year,  led 
by  President  Churchill 
King — Finney  Memor- 
ial Chapel. 

8:00  P.  M.  Senior  Class  play, 
“Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  first  presenta- 
tion— The  Campus. 

Saturday,  June  15 

2:30  P-  M.  Base  Ball,  ’Varsity 
versus  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  — Athletic 
Park. 

6 :30  P.  M.  Commencement,  the 
Conservatory  of  Music : 
First  Part  — Warner 
Hall. 

8:00  P.  M.  Senior  Class  Play, 
“Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  second  presen- 
tation— The  Campus. 

Sunday,  June  16 

10:30  A.  M.  Preaching  Services  in 
the  Churches 

2:00  P.  M.  Academic  Procession. 

2:30  P.  M.  Baccalaureate  Service, 
Sermon  by  President 
Henry  Churchill  King, 
subject,  “Growth” — Fin- 
ney Memorial  Chapel- 

7:30  P.  M.  Address  before  the 
Young  Men’s  and 
Young  Women’s  Chris- 
tian Associations — Fin- 


ney Memorial  Chapel. 

Monday,  June  17 

9:30  A-  M.  Semi-Annual  Meeaing  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees — 
Carnegie  Library. 

3:00  P.  M.  Base  Ball,  ’Varsity  vs. 

Alumni — Athletic  Park. 

7 :30  P.  M.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Sec- 
ond Part — Warner  Hall. 

7 :30  P.  M.  Society  Reunions,  the 
'College  Literary  Socie- 
ties— Society  Rooms. 

Tuesday  June  18 

8:30  A.  M.  Semi-Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Oberlin-Shansi 
Memorial  Association — 
Second  Church. 

9 :30  A.  M.  Annual  Meeaing  of  the 
Alumni  — Second 
Church.  (All  present 
and  former  students  are 
invited.)  Review  of 
the  year  1911-12  by 
President  King.  General 
topic  for  discussion, 
“Student  Interests  Out- 
side the  Class-Room.” 
Election  of  Alumni  As- 
< sociation  Officers.  Re- 

port of  Living  Endow- 
ment Union  and  Elec- 
tion of  its  Officers. 

2:30  P.  M-  Senior  Class  Day  Ex- 
ercises— Finney  Memor- 
ial Chapel. 

Ivy  Ode. 

Spade  Oration  and  Re- 
sponse. 

4:30  P.  M.  Class  Reunions. 

6:45  P.  M.  Step  Exercises,  the 
Young  Women  of  the 
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Class  of  1912  — Spear 
Laboratory. 

7 130  P.  M.  President’s  Reception. 

Campus  Illumination — 
Plaza  of  Finney  Memor- 
ial Chapel. 

Wednesday,  June  19 
10:00  A.  M.  Academic  Procession. 
10 :30  A-  M.  Commencement  Exer- 
cises. 'Conferring  of  De- 
grees. Address  by  Geo. 
Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D., 
President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Sub- 
ject, “Philosophy,  the 
Guide  of  Life” — Finney 
Memorial  Chapel. 

1 :oo  P.  M.  Alumni  Dinner — War- 
ner Gymnasium. 

7 130  P.  M.  'Concert  by  the  Reun- 
ion Glee  Clubs — Finney 
Memorial  Chapel 

The  Olney  Collection  will  be  open 
daily  from  9 :oo  A.  M.  to  12  :oo 
M.,  and  from  2 :oo  P.  M.  to  5 :oo 
P.  M. ; on  Wednesday,  June  19, 
the  hours  are  9:00  to  10:00  A.M-, 
and  3 :30  to  5 :30  P.  M. 

The  Entertainment  Committee 
The  Entertainment  Committee 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  Conserva- 
tory offices,  Warner  Hall,  beginning 
Saturday  morning,  June  15.  Visitors 
are  asked  to  call  there,  to  register 
their  names  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Oberlin ; and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  make  free  use  of  -the 
rooms,  and  of  such  assistance  as  the 
Committee  can  give  them.  Members 
of  the  Committee  will  be  in  attend- 
ance to  answer  inquiries,  and  to  ren- 
der to  guests  all  possible  service. 

Visitors’  Directory 
The  Visitors’  Directory  will  be  Is- 


sued Monday  morning,  June  17.  It 
is  desirable  that  this  Directory  be 
as  complete  as  possible,  and  intend- 
ing visitors  are  requested  to  send  in 
their  names  and  home  addresses,  to- 
gether with  the  names  and  street 
addresses  of  those  who  are  to  en- 
tertain them  here,  reporting  same 
to  the  College  Secretary,  or  to  Mr.  L. 
D.  Harkness. 

Boarding  Places 

The  Entertainment  Committee  will, 
when  requested,  assist  intending  vis- 
itors in  securing  boarding  places. 
Accommodations  can  be  secured  in 
private  houses  and  boarding  houses 
at  the  rate  of  $1-25  to  $1.50  per  day 
for  board  and  room.  Applications 
should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
and  should  be  specific  as  to  time  of 
intended  arrival  in  Oberlin  and  as 
to  .the  period  for  which  the  accommo- 
dations are  desired. 

Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music 
The  Commencement  exercises  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  di- 
vided into  two  programs,  one  to  be 
given  on  Saturday  evening,  June  15, 
and  the  other  on  Monday  evening, 
June  17.  The  program  for  Saturday 
evening  will  begin  at  6 :30,  and  for 
Monday  evening  at  7 .-30.  Applica- 
tions for  tickets  for  these  two  even- 
ings should  be  made  to  the  Director 
of  the  Conservatory. 

Society  Reunions 
The  annual  “Reunions”  of  the  col- 
lege literary  societies  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evening,  June  17,  beginning 
at  7:30. 

President’s  Reception 
The  President’s  Reception  on  Tues- 
day evening  is  a genera!  reception  to 
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all  alumni,  students,  and  friends  of 
the  college.  President  and  Mrs. 
King  will  be  assisted  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Jewett,  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor Jewetit’s  retirement  on  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  after  a ser- 
vice of  thirty-two  years  in  Oberlin 
College  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

Distribution  of  Tickets 
Tickets  furnished  by  the  College 
— without  charge.  The  events  which 
are  included  in  this  group  are  as 
follows : The  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
vice, Sunday,  June  16.  The  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  Wednesday, 
June  19. 

The  distribution  of  tickets  for  the 
above  events  is  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Distribution  of  Tick- 
ets, of  which  Professor  F.  E.  Leon- 
ard is  chairman.  All  alumni  are  en- 
titled to  tickets,  including  wives  and 
husbands,  but  not  other  members  of 
their  families,  or  friends. 

Tickets  Offered  for  Sale 
For  the  convenience  of  Commence- 
ment guests,  an  order  blank  for  tick- 
ets for  the  events  of  Commencement 
week  has  been  printed-  Mr.  H.  B. 
Thurston,  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
Oberlin  College,  will  have  charge  of 
orders  involving  the  purchase  of  tick- 
ets for  these  events. 

All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
remittances.  Orders  will  be  filled 
according  to  arrival  in  the  mail. 

In  general,  tickets  ordered  in  this 
way  will  not  be  mailed,  but  will  be 
held  by  Mr.  Thurston,  to  be  called 
for  at  Mr.  Thurston’s  office,  on  Fri- 
day, June  14,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing, June  15;  after  11:00  a.  m.  on 
Saturday,  June  15,  all  tickets  will  be 
obtained  at  the  headquarters  of  the 


Committee  on  the  first  floor  of  War- 
ner Hall. 

Alumni  Dinner 

A charge  of  fifty  cents  is  made  for 
the  Alumni  Dinner.  Alumni  are  en- 
titled to  purchase  tickets  for  them- 
selves, and  their  wives  (or  hus- 
bands), but  not  for  other  members 
of  their  families,  or  for  friends. 

It  will  be  of  very  great  assistance 
to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Commencement  Exercises  if  alumni 
will  purchase  their  Alumni  Dinner 
tickets  in  advance. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class 
will  not  be  asked  to  pay  the  charge 
for  the  Alumni  Dinner;  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1912  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  two  addi- 
tional tickets  for  the  use  of  parents, 
or  for  those  who  stand  in  that  re- 
lation. 

Reunion  Glee  Club  Concert 

The  Commencement  Exercises  for 
1912  will  again  include  a Reunion 
Glee  Club  Concert  (a  concert  by  the 
combined  Glee  Clubs  of  former 
years).  During  each  of  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  a male 
chorus  of  seventy  or  eighty  voices, 
and  for  1912  a chorus  as  large,  if  not 
larger,  is  anticipated.  This  Reunion 
Concert  has  become  a very  attractive 
feature  of  the  Commencement  exer- 
cises, and  Commencement  visitors  are 
invited  to  include  this  event  in  their 
program.  The  concert  is  to  be  giver* 
on  Wednesday  evening,  June  19,  at 
7 :30,  in  Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 
The  prices  of  tickets  are  fifty  cents, 
seventy-five  cents,  and  one  dollar,  de- 
pending upon  location  of  seats. 

Commencement  guests  may  send 
orders  direct  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Glee  Club,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler.  Ord- 
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ers  sent  direct  to  the  Manager  should 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  remit- 
tances, but  also  by  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelopes. 

The  Senior  Class  Play 
The  Class  Play,  to  be  presented  by 
the  Senior  class,  will  be  Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”  There 
will  be  two  performances,  one  on 
Friday,  June  14.  at  8:00  p.  m.,  and 
the  other  on  Saturday,  June  15,  at 
8 :oo  p.  m.,  both  on  the  College 
Campus,  if  the  weather  permits ; in 
case  of  rain  the  presentation  will  be 
in  Finney  Chapel.  The  charge  for 
tickets  is  twenty-five  cents.  Alumni 
and  former  students  may  order  tick- 
ets upon  the  combination-order  card 
up  to  Thursday,  June  12;  if  preferred, 
orders  may  be  sent  direct  to  Mr. 
Arthur  E.  Fall,  124  Elm  street. 

Mail  orders  from  students  now  in 
attendance  and  from  residents  of 
Oberlin  should  not  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Thurston,  but  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fall,  accompanied  by  stamp- 
ed envelopes  for  the  return  of  the 
tickets. 

Base  Ball  Games 

The  program  of  the  Commence- 
ment week  includes  two  base  ball 
games  : one  with  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, appointed  for  2 130  p.  m.  on 
Saturday,  June  15;  the  other  the  an- 
nual contest  between  the  ’Varsity  and 
the  Alumni,  appointed  for  3 :oo  p. 
m.  on  Monday,  June  17.  There  will 
be  no  advance  sale  of  seats  for  these 
games ; but  classes  holding  reunions 
can  arrange  for  special  reservations 
of  seats,  enabling  the  classes  to  sit 
together,  by  making  application  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Savage  Director  of  Ath- 
letics. Tickets  for  these  games  will 
be  on  sale  at  Comings’  store  and  at 


the  entrance  to  Athletic  Park. 

Class  Reunions 

The  regular  hour  for  Class  Re- 
unions is  4:30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  June 
18.  Any  student  who  was  connected 
for  a year  or  more  with  any  given 
class  is  invited  to  attend  the  reunion 
of  that  class. 

'Full  information  as  to  details  of 
arrangements  for  class  reunions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College,  for  publication  in  the 
local  papers  and  in  the  programs  of 
Commencement  week. 

Special  Reunions 

The  Class  of  1852 — The  Sixtieth 
anniversary.  Three  of  the  four  sur- 
viving members  are  planning  to  be 
present. 

The  Class  of  1862 — The  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. Plans  for  the  reunion  are 
not  yet  completed.  It  is  expected 
that  the  class  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Chap- 
man, 89  South  Professor  street,  de- 
tails of  plans  to  be  announced  later. 

The  Class  of  1872 — The  fortieth 
anniversary.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Woodford 
and  Miss  Adella  N.  Royce  are  the 
committee  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. Headquarters  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Royce,  No.  118  West  College 
street.  More  than  half  of  the  class 
have  already  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  be  present. 

The  Class  of  1882 — The  thirtieth 
anniversary.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  is  Mr. 
Harlan  F.  Burket,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
An  announcement  of  plans  will  be 
made  later. 

The  Class  of  1887 — The  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary.  The  plans  for  the 
reunion  of  the  class  of  1887  have  not 
been  completed.  The  class  head- 
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quarters  and  the  details  of  the  re- 
union plans  will  be  announced  later. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Clapp,  4403  St.  Clair 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Miss 
Mary  L.  Fowler,  103  Forest  street, 
Oberlin,  are  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Class  of  1892 — The  twentieth 
anniversary.  In  recent  years  the 
classes'  celebrating  their  twentieth 
anniversary  have  made  it  the  most 
important  reunion  in  the  list.  The 
class  of  1892  has  made  extensive 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  its 
twentieth  anniversary.  The  class 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Lauder- 
dale House,  No.  135  West  College 
street.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
class  have  already  sent  notifications 
of  plans  to  be  present.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Simpson,  1231  West  116th  street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements. 

The  Class  of  1897 — The  fifteenth 
anniversary.  The  plans  for  the  fif- 
teenth anniversary  of  the  class  of 
1897  and  the  place  for  class  head- 
quarters will  be  announced  later. 
Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  class,  and  members  of  the 
class  planning  to  return  for  the  re- 
union should  write  to  Miss  Fitch  at 
once. 

The  Class  of  1902 — The  tenth  an- 
niversary. The  class  headquarters 
will  be  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Fred  M.  Hatch,  No.  76  East  Lorain 
street.  An  interesting  program  has 
been  arranged,  and  it  is  expected 
that  half  of  the  class  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Lorain, 
O.,  and  Mr.  R.  V.  Hill,  Oberlin,  are 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

The  Class  of  1907 — The  fifth  anni- 
versary. Plans  are  being  made  for 


the  proper  celebration  of  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  class  of  1907.  The 
detailed  program  and  class  head- 
quarters will  be  announced  later.  Mr. 
Warren  E.  Griffith,  2 Scottwood 
Apartments,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Class  of  1909 — The  third  an- 
niversary. Forty  members  were  pres- 
ent at  .the  second  anniversary,  and 
more  are  expected  for  the  third.  The 
class  headquarters  will  be  at  Mrs. 
Smith’s,  159  South  Professor  street; 
details  of  program  will  be  announc- 
ed later.  Mr.  Scott  Coffin,  care  To- 
ledo Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Sandusky,  Ohio,  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Class  of  1910 — The  second  an- 
niversary. Mr.  Phillip  C.  King,  501 
St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements.  Place 
of  headquarters  and  plans  for  the  re- 
union will  be  announced  later. 

The  Class  of  1911 — The  first  anni- 
versary. Seventy  members  of  the 
class  are  expected.  Plans  and  head- 
quarters will  be  announced  later. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Cushman,  81  South  Pro- 
fessor street,  is  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. 


THE  SEVENTY-NINTH  COM- 
MENCEMENT OF  THE  THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY 
MAY  19-20,  1912. 

The  seventy-ninth  annual  Com- 
mencement of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary began  with  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon  Sunday  evening  in  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  President 
King’s  subject  was  “Reality  in 
Religion.”  He  emphasized  “the  great 
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central  and  single  uncompromising 
controversy  of  Jesus’s  life — and  the 
one,  too,  that  ultimately  brot  him  to 
the  cross — his  unceasing  struggle 
against  Pharisaism,  against  unreality 
in  religion;”  and  that  in  Jesus’  posi- 
tive teaching  there  are  constant,  re- 
curring emphases  on  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  "genuineness  and  reality 
in  the  religious  life.”  The  ideals 
presented  by  President  King  in  this 
notable  sermon  may  be  perhaps  best 
presented  by  the  following  quotation 
from  his  address  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class: 

“First  of  all,  beware  ye  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hy- 
pocrisy! Abhor  unreality  as  you  ab- 
hor death.  In  every  realm  it  means 
defeat.  In  the  realm  of  the  spiritual 
in  which  you  are  to  work,  it  means 
death;  it  is  death.  You  seek  to  be 
ministers  of  'Christ  at  all,  just  be- 
cause you  believe  he  brings  real  life. 
In  seeking  that  complete  reality, 
therefore,  to  which  he  calls,  you  are 
persistently  to  throw  yourselves  open 
to  all  that  the  infinite  Father  has  for 
you  in  Christ-  You  are  to  be  learn- 
ers of  Christ.  Contact  with  even  one 
honest  soul  is  a revelation;  real  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  Christ  is  the 
supreme  gift.  You  are  to  be  perpet- 
ual learners  of  Christ.  Have  you 
learned  to  share  more  and  more  that 
all-conquering  faith  of  his  in  the 
Father?  his  undimmed  vision,  his  will 
to  serve,  his  quenchless  love  for  men, 
his  peace,  his  joy? 

And  as  you  learn  of  him,  you  are  to 
follow  him  into  reality  everywhere 
Reality  in  your  insights,  and  in  your 
initial  experience  of  a relation  to  God 
so  real,  that  it  changes  the  very  face 
of  the  universe.  Reality  in  your  even 


unconscious  testimony  concerning  that 
experience.  Reality  in  every  declara- 
tion of  your  faith.  Reality  in  the  ser- 
mons that  you  preach,  because  you 
bring  to  them  the  sense  of  message 
and  mission,  and  renounce  every  lie — 
all  that  is  not  real  to  you  then  and 
there — all  mere  filling,  however  son- 
orous. Reality  in  each  part  of  every 
service  you  conduct,  down  to  the  re- 
petition of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the 
pronouncing  of  the  benediction.  And 
you  will  not  mistake  archaic  language 
for  spiritual  ferver.  Reality  in  all 
your  work,  because  in  a calling  in 
which  peculiarity  you  set  your  own 
standards,  you  are  to  be  honest  ste- 
wards of  your  time,  your  powers, 
your  opportunity,  and  so  to  require  of 
yourselves  dogged  industry,  steady 
growth,  unwearied  fulfillment  of  the 
prosaic  conditions  of  a deepening  and 
enlarging  experience.  In  this  highest 
of  callings  you  will  surely  not  fall 
below  the  simple  honest  standard  of 
Kipling’s  “Wage  Slaves:” 

“Begin,  — continue  — close  the  work 
For  which  they  draw  the  wage.” 

Reality  in  life  most  of  all — -the 
life  of  child-like  love,  for  the 
good  seed  is  the  sons  of  the  kingdom 
themselves  — their  own  spirit-  We 
reap  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  we  sow. 
There  is  no  possible  cheating  of  the 
soil  with  imitation  seed.  No  mere 
reputation,  no  show  of  success,  mak- 
es the  slightest  difference  in  the  end. 
Nothing  finally  counts  but  what  we 
really  are.  And  only  as  you  are 
bringing  into  being,  through  witness 
of  life  as  well  as  word,  lives  that 
participate  in  Christ’s  spirit,  is  your 
ministry  truly  successful. 

T have  no  need  to  say  that  this  re- 
quirement is  quite  too  great  for  you 
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to  meet,  without  the  humblest  sense 
of  dependence  upon  God.  In  the  face 
of  such  reality  as  Christ  demands,  all 
our  jaunty  self-confidence  oozes 
away,  and  we  know  for  ourselves  how 
utterly  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the 
undergirding  will  of  God ; how  cer- 
tainly our  only  hope  is  that  we  may 
open  our  lives  to  the  great  tide  of 
the  infinite  love  of  God  which  Christ 
saw  and  expressed.  You  are  to  be 
true  ministers ; but  you  are  ministers 
of  Christ,  not  of  yourselves.  And 
his  word  you  will  not  forget : “Be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I will 
give  thee  the  crown  of  life.”  “Without 
it  every  one  that  loveth  and  maketh 
a lie.”  No  false  life  can  be  built  into 
the  eternal  city.  Be  honest.  Be 
real.” 

Commencement  day,  May  23,  the 
closing  Seminary  lecture  was  given 
in  Council  Hall  Chapel  by  Rev. 
Charles  Caverno,  D.  D-,  of  Lombard, 
111.,  on  the  subject  “The  Rule  in 
Cain’s  Case  — A Study  in  Ethics.” 
The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  met  in  the  chapel 
of  Council  Hall  at  10  o’clock,  Rev. 
Leander  J.  Aldrich,  D.  D.,  of  Dover, 
Ohio,  of  the  class  of  ’83  presiding. 
At  this  meeting  the  annual  address 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  William  Ros- 
coe  Kedzie,  of  Glen  Ellyn,  111.,  of 
the  class  of  ’02,  upon  the  subject 
“Social  Interpretations  of  Christi- 
anity.” Rev.  E.  B.  Haskell,  of  the 
class  of  ’91,  spoke  at  some  length  of 
his  own  experience  in  social  work 
in  connection  with  the  American 
Board  Mission  in  Salonica,  European 
Turkey.  At  the  annual  business 
meeting  Rev.  J-  F.  Berry,  of  the  class 
of  ’91,  of  the  Puritan  Congregational 
Church,  Cleveland,  was  elected  Pres- 


ident of  the  Alumni  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  Professor  L. 
F.  Miskovsky,  of  Obelin  Theological 
Seminay,  of  the  class  of  ’91,  Secre- 
tary. For  speaker  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  1913  Rev.Ross  W.  Sand- 
erson, of  the  class  of  ’08,  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  San- 
dusky, was  chosen,  and  Rev.  Ira  J. 
Flouston,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  of  the  class 
of  ’05,  alternate. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  certain 
year  by  year  that  the  exercises 
at  the  Memorial  Arch  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Theological  Seminary 
Commencement  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant. This  year  the  address 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  the 
fellowship  key  was  given  by  G.  Elmer 
E.  Lindquist,  of  the  Senior  class,  and 
the  response  by  R.  Barclay  Simmons, 
of  the  Middle  class.  The  arch  ora- 
tion, a stirring  missionary  appeal, 
was  delivered  by  Bedros  K.  Apelian, 
of  the  Senior  class. 

The  social  occasions  of  Commen- 
cement were  successful  and  attractive 
as  usual.  President  King  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Senior  class 
and  the  Seminary  Faculty  at  break- 
fast to  meet  Dean  Mathews,  and  the 
Anniversary  Supper  was  served  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Second  Church 
Thursday  evening,  at  which  a num- 
ber of  Seminary  alumni  and  friends 
were  present.  President  King  in- 
troduced Professor  Hutchins,  who 
acted  as  toastmaster,  and  toasts  were 
responded  to  by  Rev-  R.  W.  Sander- 
son, ’08,  of  Sandusky;  Rev.  W.  H. 
Spence,  who  has  just  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church  Oberlin ; Rev.  E.  B.  Has- 
kell, ’91,  of  Salonica,  Euro- 
pean Turkey;  and  Dean  Mathews. 
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Mr.  D.  H.  Sims,  of  the  graduating 
class,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  class, 
and  presented  to  the  Seminary  a 
large  portrait  of  President  King. 
The  response  to  this  presentation 
was  made  by  Junior  Dean  Fiske. 

The  Commencement  Address 

Oberlin  was  particularly  fortunate 
this  year  in  having  for  the  Commen- 
cement speaker  Dean  Shailer  Math- 
ews, of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago-  Dean  Math- 
ews chose  as  his  subject  “'Our  Awak- 
ening Protestanism,”  a strong,  schol- 
arly address  full  of  significance  from 
begining  to  end.  Parts  only  can  be 
quoted  here: 

“During  the  past  quarter  century 
Protestantism  has  passed  through 
one  of  these  great  transitions  which 
are  born  of  readjustment  of  religion 
to  new  social  ideals  and  forces.  As 
in  the  days  of  Alexandrian  theolo- 
gians, Augustine,  Anselm,  Luther,  a 
changing  social  mind  has  been  ex- 
pressing itself  in  new  demands  and 
new  ideals  for  Christian  activity. 
The  extent  of  this  new  expression  of 
Christian  life  is  however  not  realized 
and  even  less  realized  is  the  fact  that 
changed  condition  under  which  the 
church  has  come  to  live  have  already 
to  a very  considerable  degree  been 
utilized  in  church  activity.  We  have 
not  yet  escaped  the  free-handed  criti- 
cism of  men  called  to  preach  annual 
sermons  and  of  magazine  writers  who 
have  discovered  that  religion  fur- 
nishes good  copy.  Let  us  hope  the 
church  will  never  lack  its  critics,  for 
criticism  whether  it  be  intelligent  or 
merely  prejudiced,  is  an  incentive  to 
improvement.  Yet  it  is  doing  the 
church  injustice  to  insist  that  it  is 
insensible  to  progress  and  the  needs 


of  a changing  order,  and  it  is  to  this 
hopeful  aspect  of  church  life  that  I 
would  today  call  your  attention.  If 
the  past  ten  years  of  exhortation, 
criticism,  and  illumination  have  not 
aroused  Protestantism  there  would 
certainly  be  cause  for  panic.  But 
if  on  the  other  hand  it  should  appear 
that  these  ten  years  have  seen  Pro- 
testantism awakening  to  its  modern 
possibilities,  gradually  appropriating 
to  itself  the  dynamic  elements  of 
the  new  world  and  at  the  same  time 
distinguishing  more  clearly  its  own 
peculiar  mission,  there  would  be 
ground  for  courage. 

"That  this  latter  alternative  de- 
scribes the  present  condition  of  Pro- 
testantism I have  no  doubt  and  I 
plan  to  discuss  (i)  the  evidence  of 
the  awakening,  (2)  the  dangers  that 
accompany  the  awakening  and  (3) 
the  universal  obligation  of  Protes- 
tantism in  view  of  the  awakening  in 
the  churches. 

“Chronologically-  speaking  Protes- 
tantism first  began  its  process  of 
readjustment  to  the  modern  world 
in  the  realm  of  scholarship,  parti- 
cularly biblical  scholarship. 

“Heresy  trials  are  always  pos- 
sible especially  among  Christians  who 
have  an  authoritative  formula  and 
a centralized  organization,  but  the 
words  ‘heretic’  and  ‘orthodox’  are 
now  tending  to  pass  into  disuse  ex- 
cept as  modes  of  genial  repartee.  In 
proportion  as  religious  thought  is 
swayed  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
research,  the  less  are  men  inclined 
to  classfy  one  another  in  terms  of 
conformity  to  authoritative  formu- 
lations and  the  more  do  they  inquire 
whether  any  given  opinion  is  really 
tenable  in  the  view  of  ascertainable 
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facts.  That  is  to  say,  the  method 
of  our  religious  thinking  is  becoming 
the  scientific  rather  than  the  dog- 
matic. * * * Conservative  teach- 
ers are  ready  to  admit  that  historical 
critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
justifiable  at  least  within  so-called 
constructive  limits-  One  has  only 
to  look  at  the  output  of  theological 
books  to  see  how  widespread  the  ac- 
ceptance of  scein'tifit  methods  of 
Bible  study  has  become.  Not  only 
in  the  more  tecnical  literature,  but 
in  the  manuals  for  Sunday  School 
instruction  positions  are  taken  which 
a few  years  ago  would  have  been  re- 
garded dangerous. 

“This  triumph  of  the  historical 
critical  method  means  an  end  of  the 
uncritical,  atomistic  appeal  to  the 
Bible  developed  by  the  Protestant 
scholasticism  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  a universally  acceptable 
method  of  using  the  Scriptures  in 
theology  but  we  are  reaching  a pretty 
generally  concensus  as  how  not  to  use 
them.  In  this  change  of  attitude  and 
method  in  Biblical  study  we  see  being 
laid  a foundation  upon  which  to 
errect  a genuine  evangelicalism  that 
shall  ultimately  embody  not  a the- 
ory about  the  Bible  but  the  actual 
religious  experience  and  ideals  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  To  be 
brief  we  are  passing  from  dependence 
upon  a book  to  dependence  upon  the 
life  which  constitutes  the  book.  The 
formal  scholastic  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism is  yielding  to  the  con- 
structive force  of  Christian  exper- 
ience that  gave  Protestantism  its 
birth. 

“A  similar  transition  is  being  made 
in  the  use  by  the  religious  thinkers 


of  physical  and  biological  science. 
The  significant  thing  here  is  not 
that  we  have  as  yet  fully  assimilat- 
ed scientific  results  in  our  theo- 
logy, for  such  a condition  is  impos- 
sible as  long  as  theologians  limit 
their  creative  thinking  to  revised 
editions  of  their  early  volumes,  and 
as  long  as  scientists  themselves  can- 
not tell  us  with  unanimity  just  what 
results  theology  should  use.  Are 
we,  for  instance,  to  follow  Haeckel 
and  Loeb  or  James  and  Kelvin? 
Ought  we  to  be  Darwinians, 
Weismanians  or  Devriesians  in 
our  use  of  biological  evolu- 
tion ? But,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  it  makes  very  much 
difference  whether  religious  teachers 
accept  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
view's.  The  main  issue  is  whether 
they  are  ready  to  ground  religion  in 
a something  other  than  a cosmology 
that  has  been  outgrown  and  world- 
view which,  except  in  treatises  of 
theology,  has  followed  ancient  civil- 
ization into  the  limbo  of  archeology 
and  histories  of  philosophy.  And  at 
this  point  a gratifying  progress  is 
observable. 

“The  modern  prophet  has  forgot- 
ten the  orthodox  order  of  decrees,  has 
to  use  a dictionary  to  discover  whether 
he  is  an  Arminian,  New  School  Cal- 
vinist, Restorationist,  or  Semi-Pela- 
gian, and  is  far  less  concerned  about 
the  agreements  reached  by  the  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  before  the  uni- 
verse was  created,  than  about  so- 
cial teaching  of  Jesus,  religious  edu- 
cation, and  Christianizing  the  Far 
East.  In  a word,  the  awakening 
Protestantism  is  more  anxious  to  be 
genuinely  evangelical  than  to  be  his- 
torically orthodox. 
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“The  church  is  making  an  equally 
important  adjustment  of  itself  to  the 
modern  world  in  laying  new  empha- 
sis upon  the  social  gospel. 

“It  is  very  easy  for  us  to  over- 
state or  misinterpret  this  phase  of 
our  modern  religion.  Social  service 
on  the  part  of  the  church  is  nothing 
new.  Ever  since  the  Jerusalem 
Christians  undertook  to  feed  the 
widows,  the  church  has  regarded 
the  poor  as  peculiarly  objects  of  its 
regard.  It  was  the  church  that 
built  hospitals,  schools,  orphan  asy- 
lums and  made  charity  a gate  to 
heaven.  But  the  awakening  church 
is  going  beyond  such  forms  of  so- 
cial service.  It  is  still  concerned 
with  amelioration  but  it  is  more 
concerned  in  preventing  the  need  of 
amelioration.  Hitherto,  except  in 
rare  instances  like  the  Peasants’  Re- 
volt, the  church  has  been  on  the 
side  of  the  socially  dominant  classes. 
It  urged  them  to  charity  but  not  to 
a sacrificial  transformation  of  a so- 
cial order.  In  New  England,  it  is 
true,  religion  developed  a quasi- 
democracy but  its  democratic  princi- 
ples never  included  a real  Frater- 
nity. The  attitude  of  the  New  Eng- 
land capitalist  towards  his  employ- 
ees was  only  one  stage  removed 
from  the  attitude  of  the  Southerner 
to  the  negroes.  He  might  be  ready 
to  care  for  them  personally,  but  he 
was  not  ready  to  see  any  change  in 
the  structure  of  society  which  gave 
the  laboring  classes  rights.  Charity 
recognizes  no  rights  on  the  part  of 
the  person  helped.  And  as  long  as 
charity  rules,  justice  is  taboo. 

“The  new  interest  of  the  church 
is  radically  different  from  that  of 
charity.  It  cares  less  for  good 


Samaritans  than  it  does  for  good 
policemen.  It  wants  to  save  men 
into  Heaven  by  saving  Heaven  into 
men.  It  is  less  interested  in  amel- 
ioration than  in  transformation.  It 
is  less  concerned  in  rescuing  people 
than  in  educating  them  to  keep  out  of 
danger.  To  it  an  ounce  of  prophy- 
laxis is  worth  a pound  of  panacea. 

“True,  its  fundamental  motive  has 
not  changed.  It  still  seeks  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  love ; but  the 
love  it  urges  is  more  intelligent. 
Your  sociological  'Christian  is  no 
keener  to  do  good  than  the  early 
Christian  who  preferred  martyrdom 
to  political  revolution.  But  his 
knowledge  of  the  social  problem 
makes  him  attend  primaries  rather 
than  quietly  await  the  millenium.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  certain 
branches  of  Christians  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  evangelization  of 
social  evolution,  and  that  real  de- 
mocracy is  as  hateful  to  others  as 
tyrants  were  to  the  song  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  in  the 
long  run  the  church  will  follow  its 
creative  enthusiasm ; and  there  is 
only  one  great  creative  enthusiasm  in 
today’s  churches,  and  that  is  the 
gospel  of  a saved  society  as  well  as 
saved  individuals. 

***** 

“A  fourth  advance  in  our  church 
life  during  the  past  few  years  is 
the  rise  of  a co-operative  Protestan- 
tism. 

“Protestantism  contains  divisive 
elements — because  it  recognizes  lib- 
erty in  theological  belief.  Uni- 
formity is  possible  only  on  the  basis 
of  authority.  The  one  way  in  which 
we  Protestants  could  ever  agree 
theologically  would  be  to  establish 
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a central  body  which  would  punish 
everyone  who  differed  from  views 
which  a Protestant  plebescite  or  a 
vote  of  some  representative  body  de- 
clared to  be  those  we  should  be- 
lieve. Such  Protestantism  would  be 
a contradiction  of  terms.  It  would 
be  much  simpler  to  become  Roman 
Catholics  and  be  done  with  it. 

“Denominationalism  is  the  inevit- 
able implication  of  Protestantism. 
But  denominationalism  is  not  neces- 
sarily sectarianism, — although  even 
sects  may  have  their  office  as  a sort  of 
safety  valve  for  eccentricities  in  re- 
ligious belief.  It  is  better  for 
cranks  to  segregate  than  to  be  dis- 
persed through  the  body  ecclesiastic. 
Denominationalism  originated  in  the- 
ology, but  in  its  modern  form  is, 
theologically  speaking,  very  largely 
a matter  of  emphasis.  We  all  are  es- 
sentially antagonistic  to  the  genius 
of  Romanism ; all  our  convictions 
contain  the  great  historic  formular- 
ies however  we  may  interpret  them. 
Yet  each  one  of  us  helps  insure  the 
maintenance  of  some  truth  liable  to 
be  under-emphasized  by  men  of  cer- 
tain temperaments.  No  denomination 
has  as  yet  reached  effective  theologi- 
cal symmetry.  Denominationalism 
is  an  economic  devise  which  pre- 
serves liberty  of  thought,  balance  of 
emphasis  of  different  details,  togeth- 
er with  fundamental  agreements. 

* * * * * 

“I  count  it  something  for  which  to 
be  devoutly  grateful  that  this  new 
spirit  of  co-operation  among  denom- 
inations is  grounded  in  something  far 
deeper  than  carefully  edited  formu- 
las ; that  it  is  the  expression  of  that 
one  faith  and  one  Christian  experi- 
ence and  one  task  which  are  before 


the  Christian  church.  In  particular 
does  the  new  tendency  seem  to  be 
healthy  and  permanent  because  it  is 
working  its  way  out  first  of  all  not 
in  council  chambers  or  in  the  discus- 
sions of  doctrinal  experts,  but  rather 
on  the  mission  field.  Protestantism 
for  generations  moved  away  from 
the  center  of  religion,  denominations 
proceeding  upon  their  own  particular 
radius.  The  farther  they  went  the 
farther  they  got  apart-  Today’s 
Protestantism  has  faced  about.  We 
are  not  trying  to  draw  each  other 
from  one  radius  into  another,  but  we 
all  face  the  center  of  the  great  cir- 
cle of  Christianity,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
we  are  finding  that  the  nearer  we 
come  to  him,  the  nearer  do  we  find 
ourselves  coming  together. 

* * * * * 

“This  very  awakening  of  the 
church  exposes  it  to  peculiar  dan- 
gers.There  is  first  of  all  the  danger 
of  a negative  intellectualism,  particu- 
larly to  be  seen  in  two  directions, 

(a)  a minimizing  of  doctrine,  and 

(b)  a submergence  of  Christian 
truths  in  philosophy  and  general  cul- 
ture. A man  is  not  liberal  because 
he  disbelieves  something  he  once  be- 
lieved. He  may  be  simply  indiffer- 
ent. Indifference  to  doctrine  will 
sooner  or  later  make  conduct-religion 
anaemic.  Ethical  fertility  demands 
a soil  enriched  with  defensible  con- 
ditions. The  experience  of  the 
world  shows  pretty  plainly  that  the 
constant  raising  of  ethical  harvests 
off  characters  unfertilized  by  theo- 
logical convictions,  is  akin  to  the 
process  by  which  New  England 
farms  were  run  out.  There  never 
was  a movement  of  any  lasting  eth- 
ical significance  that  did  not  spring 
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from  a religion  rich  with  such  in- 
tellectual elements.  Unless  liberal 
Protestantism  can  give  its  members 
some  sort  of  intellectual  support  for 
their  religious  activities,  it  will  find 
that  religion  itself  becoming  a mass 
of  protoplasmc  sentiment.  And  real- 
ly there  is  no  reason  why  because 
we  do  not  wish  religion  to  become 
theologically  molluscan,  it  should  be- 
come invertebrate. 

“If  there  were  any  criticism  to  be 
passed  upon  the  present  program  for 
religious  education  aside  from  its 
fear  of  conversion,  it  is  the  tendency 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  more  quarters 
to  mistake  biblical  information  for 
spiritual  development.  Far  be  it 
from  any  of  us  to  minimize  the  wis- 
dom of  instructing  the  rising  gen- 
eration as  to  the  biblical  history  and 
geography  of  the  life  of  Paul,  but 
religious  education  must  bring  hu- 
manity closer  to  God,  however  much 
or  little  it  may  know  of  Pentateu- 
chal  analysis  and  Jeremiah’s  policy 
as  to  Egypt. 

***** 

“A  second  danger  is  that  the 
ctturch  shall  become  exclusively  an 
agent  of  social  service.  Such  a dan- 
ger is  closely  allied  with  that  of  the- 
ological individualism.  There  are 
many  people,  who  in  reaction  from 
the  theological  religion  of  orthodoxy, 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  business 
of  the  church  is  to  push  social  re- 
form. This  danger  is  particularly 
strong  in  America  just  now  because 
social  workers  have  come  to  see  that 
the  church  instead  of  being  hostile 
to  their  ideal  constitutes  the  greatest 
force  by  which  their  ideals  can  be 
put  into  operation.  As  one  of  them 
said  not  long  ago,  ‘We  have  come 


to  the  limit  of  our  powers.  We  now 
have  to  look  to  the  church.’  Such 
a valuing  of  the  church  brings  no 
small  satisfaction  to  those  of  us 
aIio  have  endeavored  to  set  forth 
the  social  significance  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  But  we  cannot  let  social 
service  take  the  place  of  God.  You 
cannot  amuse  people  into  conscien- 
tiousness. Picnics  are  not  the 
equivalent  of  prayermeetings,  and 
young  people’s  socials  have  not  yet 
developed  into  revivals. 

***** 

“Another  danger  to  which  the 
awakening  church  is  exposed  is  that 
of  too  great  reliance  upon  machinery. 
I do  not  think  we  are  as  much  ex- 
posed to  this  danger  today  as  we 
were  a year  ago.  We  were  told 
then  rather  frequently  that  the  lay- 
men were  to  save  the  church  from 
the  ministers  and  the  women ; that 
a church  should  be  run  upon  busi- 
ness methods;  and  that  if  the  men 
who  made  a success  in  business  were 
to  undertake  to  run  the  church  they 
would  bring  it  to  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Now  I believe  in  the  import- 
ance of  bringing  as  it  were  scienti- 
fic management  into  the  churches.  I 
have  endeavored  to  set  forth  some- 
thing of  this  sort  in  print  and  so 
cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  sympa- 
thy with  an  attempt  at  organized  ef- 
ficiency, but  an  engine  will  not  run 
without  motive  power.  Just  because 
men  in  the  past  mistook  a theologi- 
cal headlight  for  a piston-rod  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  now 
mistake  the  piston-rod  for  the  fire 
box.  Organization  of  voluntary 
groups  composed  of  men  who  be- 
lieve God  to  be  a friend  rather  than 
an  Oriental  despot  is  something  very 
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different  from  an  organization  of 
business  whose  efficiency  rests  ulti- 
mately on  getting  hired  men  to  pro- 
duce more  than  their  pay.  I have 
seen  some  marvelously  organized 
revival  meetings  produce  little  more 
than  crowds  singing  ‘The  Glory 
Song.’  If  the  church  must  choose 
between  bureaucracy  of  business 
men  and  the  soverign  God  of  Cal- 
vinism, it  will  not  take  long  for 
experience  to  show  that  the  sover- 
ign God  is  much  more  effective. 
What  our  churches  need  today  is  to 
seek  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness  in  full  assurance 
that  in  the  present  as  in  the  past  all 
other  things — movements,  conven- 
tions and  men’s  Brotherhoods — will 
be  added  to  them.  The  more  we 
try  to  make  our  churches  impersonal, 
be  the  impersonality  never  so  finely 
reduced  to  programs,  the  men  will 
lose  spiritual  inspiration.  A church 
that  seeks  efficiency  must  first  seek 
God.  However  much  we  need  bet- 
ter organization  in  our  churches,  we 
need  more  a prophetic  ministry  that 
shall  lead  into  fuller  fellowship  with 
God  and  a more  thorough  spiritual 
reserve  that  always  lies  just  be- 
yond the  conscious  action  whether 
of  individuals  or  of  committees.  A 
municipal  water  works  needs  pipes, 
but  it  needs  a water  supply  even 
more. 

What  now  is  the  proper  attitude 
Protestantism  should  take  in  view 
of  these  dangers  which  undoubtedly 
accompany  its  new  efforts  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  changing  order? 

The  readiest  answer  likely  to  be 
given  to  such  an  inquiry  constitutes 
a danger  greater  than  any  of  these 
which  I have  mentioned  and  that  is 


the  answer  of  the  reactionary.  * * * 
A reactionary  is  too  frequently  a 
panic-stricken  progressive;  some 
Peter  whose  Christian  institution  has 
outstripped  his  thought  and  who 
finds  himself  worsted  in  an  argu- 
ment with  those  who  push  to  logical 
conclusions  premises  he  has  attempt- 
ed both  to  hold  and  to  abandon. 
Nor  are  evidences  of  such  reaction- 
ary tendencies  nowadays  difficult  to 
find.  Theological  professors  who  de- 
sire to  progress  without  changing 
positions;  preachers  who,  unable  to 
adjust  their  new  impulses  to  actual 
conditions,  mistake  their  own  inef-> 
ticiency  for  the  inefficiency  of 
church ; timid  souls  who  dared  to 
march  with  the  leaders  until  they 
heard  themselves  called  unsafe ; 
who  have  yielded  to  the  plea  not  to 
forsake  the  faith  of  their  sainted 
mothers ; and  most  dangerous  of  all, 
men  who  in  the  name  of  sanity 
champion  progress  so  long  as  it 
moves  in  the  high  air  of  abstractions, 
but  refuse  to  apply  it  to  actual  af- 
fairs— these  are  but  a few  of  the 
enemies  our  awakening  Protestant- 
ism finds  in  its  own  household.  * * * 
And  that  brings  me  to  the  point 
which  I would  particularly  empha- 
size and  to  which  this  entire  dis- 
cussion) is  intended  to  lead.  The 
prevention  of  the  various  dangers 
which  come  from  the  new  awaken- 
ing in  Protestantism  lies  not  in  any 
emulation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  its  excommunication  of  mod- 
ernists, its  hostility  to  the  new  social 
spirit,  its  exaltation  of  the  past.  It 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  emphasis  of  that 
which  is  the  essential  message  of 
Protestantism  itself;  namely  that 
God  meets  man  through  faith  with- 
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out  the  need  of  priest  or  sacrament 
or  orthodox  dogma;  that  God  is 
speaking  in  human  experience.  That 
is  the  messianic  faith  that  shall  con- 
quer one  world  as  it  has  already 
conquered  the  past. 

For  the  church  to  try  to  be  a jack- 
of-all-reforms  is  to  divert  it  from 
those  duties  which  it  alone  will  face, 
and  which  are  properly  its  own  in 
the  division  of  labor  in  society.  It 
cannot  safely  assume  that  any  other 
organization  of  society  will  perform 
its  spiritual  functions.  * * * 

The  church  is  ceasing  to  listen  to 
the  thousands  that  would  call  it  from 
its  supreme  purpose  even  while  with 
widened  sympathy  it  seeks  to  train 
the  spiritual  life  of  its  members  in 
co-operation  with  all  good  causes. 
It  is  casting  its  spiritual  message  in 
terms  of  our  modern  world.  It  is 
educating  the  spiritual  life  of  its 
members  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  their  own  nature.  It  is 
setting  forth  the  social  significance 
of  genuine  spirituality  in  ways  which 
seek  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  amelior- 
ate social  injustice.  It  is  develop- 
ing a catholicity  within  denomina- 
tionalism.  It  is  seeking  to  make 
every  form  of  efficiency  minister  to 
the  will  of  Him  who  is  its  savior  and 
its  master.  Its  dangers  are  but  the 
outcomes  of  its  new  life.  With  this 
new  sense  of  legitimacy,  of  function, 
and  of  God,  Protestantism  is  enter- 
ing upon  an  epoch  of  achievement 
which  will  make  the  Reformation  it- 
self seem  primitive  and  timid. 

W.  F.  BOHN. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MORAL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  CHALLENGE 
OF  OUR  TIMES 
One  who  is  familiar  with  the 
books  of  President  King  takes  up  his 
recently  published  “The  Moral  and 
Religious  Change  of  Our  Times” 
with  certain  well  defined  anticipa- 
tions- He  expects  a thorough-going 
treatment  of  the  subject,  a book  at 
once  thoughtful  and  thought-pro- 
voking, and  one  in  which  all  parts 
of  the  subject  are  treated  with  keen 
and  pains-taking  analysis.  President 
King  is  primarily  a teacher  and 
never  forgets  his  vocation  in  produc- 
ing books.  They  are  tools  for  the 
extension  of  his  life-work.  What  he 
writes  in  them  he  is  constantly  saying 
in  the  class  room,  in  the  pulpit  and 
on  the  lecture  platform.  Not  that 
his  writings  are  merely  lectures  and 
sermons  done  over,  but  his  attitude 
toward  the  reader  is  distinctly  ped- 
agogical. He  intends  that  whoever 
reads  him  shall  understand  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  shall  see  the  significance 
of  every  part  of  it.  Hence  the 
familiar  features  of  the  books,  the 
seeming  "passion  for  endless  division 
and  subdivision,”  the  arithmetical 
indications  of  transition  from  one 
thought  to  another,  the  frequent 
repititions  and  recurring  summaries. 
All  this  may  not  produce  literature 
which  pleases  the  fastidious  reader 
who  seeks  only  that  style  which 
pleases  bis  taste,  and  spurns  any- 
thing which  lacks  artistic  composi- 
tion. But  President  King  does  not 
write  merely  to  please  the  fastidious. 
His  aim  is  to  get  things  said,  and  to 
have  them  understood.  While  he 
does  not  by  any  means  ignore  the 
canons  of  good  English,  style  is 
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every  where  secondary,  and,  after 
all,  is  not  that  good  writing  which 
holds  up  a truth  in  such  a way  that 
one  becomes  possessed  of  it  rather 
than  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  done. 

One  lays  down  this  book  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  the  best  thing 
that  President  King  has  done  since 
“Reconstruction  in  Theology”  and 
bids  fair  to  become  known  as  his 
most  important  work.  The  reviewer 
cannot  forbear  expressing  his  grati- 
tude that  the  author  has  made  less 
use  of  extended  quotation  from  other 
writers  than  in  some  of  his  previous 
books.  Valuable  as  it  may  be  to 
know  that  a writer  is  well  fortified 
by  his  authorities,  the  reader  is 
sometimes  annoyed  when,  in  tne 
midst  of  an  interesting  discussion,  he 
is  compelled  to  pause  while  some 
Other  author  is  permitted  to  take  up 
the  theme.  Such  a procedure  seems 
often  like  an  impolite  intrusion.  The 
author’s  own  personality  is  always  of 
:-o-e  value  than  any  fragment  how- 
ever good  from  another. 

This  book  is  a work  eminently 
worth-while  undertaking.  Few  of  us 
have  escaped  a sense  of  confusion, 
not  to  say  dismay,  as  we  have  con- 
templated the  perplexing  social  prob- 
lems about  which  our  age  is  so  vital- 
ly concerned.  Reforms  of  all  kinds 
clamor  for  attention,  and  every  day 
brings  to  light  some  new  social  ill. 
One  simply  cannot  pay  heed  to  all 
these  claims  nor  support  all  enter- 
prises that  promise  social  betterment. 
If  he  followed  every  reformer  who 
announces  that  his  cause  is  the  only 
important  one  he  would  soon  be  in 
the  plight  of  the  luckless  centipede 
whose  efforts  to  determine  “which 


leg  came  after  which  wrought  him 
to  such  a pitch  that  he  lay  distracted 
in  a ditch  considering  how  to  run.” 
In  such  times  it  is  good  to  find  a 
book  that  restores  ones  sense  of  pro- 
portion by  giving  unity  to  the  whole 
social  problem  and  furnishes  a key 
to  the  solution  of  every  fundamental 
question.  He  may  then  take  up  his 
special  work  for  social  well-being 
without  any  haunting  fear  lest  while 
he  is  busy  about  this  he  ought  to  be 
at  something  else,  and  he  will  be  de- 
livered from  the  conceit  that  his  pet 
reform  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  ef- 
fort. He  discovers  that  the  little 
which  he  is  able  to  clo  is  “toil  co- 
operant  to  a great  end,”  part  of  a 
world  movement  toward  a universal 
ideal.  Such  a book  this  one  surely 
is.  President  King  has  accomplisn- 
ed  his  avowed  purpose  “To  enable 
the  thoughtful  reader  to  orient  him- 
self morally  and  religiously,  with 
reference  to  all  the  main  features  of 
the  modern  world;  and  to  give  him, 
at  the  same  time  a guiding  clue  in 
that  orientation.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
denied  that  “the  guiding  clue”  is  not 
only  adequate  but  the  only  one  that 
meets  the  need.  “Reverence  for  per- 
sonality” is  not  a term  one  meets 
very  frequently  in  books  dealing  with 
social  ethics,  yet  when  once  it  is  ap- 
plied to  any  great  issue  it  becomes  a 
touch  stone  for  values.  In  an  amaz- 
ingly broad  survey  of  human  pro- 
gress President  King  has  shown  how 
all  great  movements  have  tended  to 
set  increased  valuation  on  persons 
as  such,  and  he  clearly  indicates 
that  any  reform  must  work  growing- 
ly  to  that  end  or  be  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. He  points  out,  too,  how  the 
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main  trends  of  the  affairs  and 
thought  of  o‘ur  time  offer  a magnifi- 
cent ohallenge  to  the  forces  of  moral- 
ity and  religion  to  conserve  all  that 
has  been  gained  for  the  individual 
and  acquire  still  greater  and  larger 
life  for  him  in  the  present  tendencies 
toward  a socializeu  state.  One  thus 
finds  the  book  making  a two-fold 
contribution;  it  unifies  his  thought- 
world,  and  stimulates  his  courage  by 
setting  before  him  a task  which 
makes  a fascinating  appeal,  viz,  to 
help  create  conditions  in  human  so- 
ciety in  which  he  and  his  brother 
man  may  come  to  their  best  self-ex- 
pression. 

Certain  other  features,  more  or  less 
incidental,  abide  in  the  memory  after 
the  book  is  finished.  It  will  be 
hard  to  find  anywhere  a better  state- 
ment of  the  contribution  of  science 
to  religion  than  that  part  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  changes  in  the 
inner  world  of  thought.  How  far 
we  have  removed  from  the  days 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
lharmonize  the  differences  between 
the  two.  There  never  were  any  real 
differeneces.  Each  is  now  seen  to 
be  the  minister  of  the  other. 

There  is  also  the  very  just  appreci- 
ation of  the  place  which  Puritanism 
holds  in  the  development  of  our 
American  life  and  a fair  indication 
of  the  Puritan’s  faults,  as  well  as  a 
clear  setting  forth  of  those  qualities 
which  must  be  added  to  create  a 
“New  Puritanism”  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  time  with  as 
much  effectiveness  as  the  older  Puri- 
tism  did  in  its  day.  The  race  prob- 
lem is  bandied  with  fine  skill  and 
great  depth  of  insight.  The  ap- 
proach'here  is  decidedly  unique  and 


some  things  uttered  which  force 
home  the  truth  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  great  question,  with 
a measure  of  truth  and  of  error  on 
each.  The  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  democracy  in  the  light  of 
the  principle  of  reverence  for  per- 
sonality is  the  most  helpful  and  sug- 
gestive section  of  the  book,  possibly 
because  just  now  our  great  political 
problems  are  essentially  problems  of 
democracy.  The  insistence  that  the 
progress  of  democracy  must  be  ethi- 
cal, that  there  can  be  no  economic 
advance  worth  while  which  does  not 
include  moral  improvement  is  time- 
ly and  necessary.  Indeed,  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  part  of  the  book  a 
much  needed  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
truth  that  the  economic  motive  for 
social  and  political  betterment  has 
always  been  accompanied  and  sup- 
ported by  the  religious  motive.  The 
author’s  contention,  when  contrast- 
ing ancient  and  modern  civilizations, 
that  the  “ancient  exclusive  state”  had 
definite,  avowed,  moral-religious  basis 
and  because  of  this  led  directly  to 
the  strongest  elements  of  modern 
social  consciousness,  is  important  be- 
cause it  shows  how  modern  reform 
is  really  rooted  in  ancient  soil,  and 
that  Christianity  came  in  not  so  much 
as  a revolutionary  as  an  evolution- 
ary process. 

There  are  many  passages  the  re- 
viewer would  like  to  quote  as  giving 
examples  of  the  book’s  real  quality. 
One  must  suffice — a paragraph  the 
reader  would  fain  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  producing  himself  : — 

“A  college  senior  once  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  subject — ‘Is  Goodness 
Interesting?’  And  that  is  a very  in- 
teresting question ; for  if  goodness  is 
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not  finally  interesting — enlisting  all 
our  best  powers, — it  will  not  long  or 
truly  retain  our  devotion.  'Is  Good- 
•ness  Interesting?'  Weil,  Goodness 
knows  that  goodness  is  not  interest- 
ing if  goodness  is  simply  negative, — 
cutting  certain  things  off  and  empty- 
ing certain  things  out;  though  even 
these  processes  are  by  no  means 
easy.  But  if  goodness  means  the 
taking  on  of  mighty  indignations  and 
mighty  enthusiasms,  enlistment,  heart 
and  soul,  in  great  causes,  throwing 
one’s  self  with  conquering  faith  into 
the  triumphant  purposes  of  God  him- 
self in  the  progress  of  his  Kingdom; 
— then  nothing  on  earth  is  so  inter- 
esting as  goodness.” 

So  wide  is  the  appeal  of  the  book 
that  one  finds  himself  wishing  that  he 
could  get  all  kinds  of  people  to  read 
it, — the  statesman,  the  reformer,  the 
preacher,  the  missionary,  the  social- 
settlement  worker— indeed,  all  who 
labor  for  human  welfare  in  any 
sphere — for  each  would  find  his  prob- 
lems classified,  and  discover  that  he 
is  not  working  alone  but  is  one  of  a 
glorious  company  laboring  and  fight- 
ing in  all  nations  and  in  every  vari- 
ety of  uniform  for  essential  brother- 
hood. He  would  thus  be  saved  from 
the  twin  perils  of  every  servant  of 
humanity,  confusion  which  wastes 
effort,  and  the  sense  of  isolation 
which  paralyzes  courage. 

W.  H.  SPENCE. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICES  OF  L.  L. 
S.  AND  AELIOIAN  LOVE 
FEASTS 

L.  L.  S.  will  hold  its  Love  Feast 
Monday  evening,  June  17  at  half  past 
five  o’clock  in  the  James  Brand 
House,  North  Main  Street.  A 


charge  of  fifty  cents  a plate  will  be 
made.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  all 
alumnae  who  intend  to  attend  the 
Love  Feast  make  such  reservations 
as  they  desire  with  Miss  F.  Jean  Mac- 
donald, Talcott  Hall,  Oberlin. 

Aelioian  Society  will  hold  its  Love 
Feast  in  the  parlors  of  the  Second 
Church,  Monday  evening,  June  17th. 
A charge  of  sixty  cents  a plate  will 
be  made.  All  alumnae  who  expect  to 
be  present  are  requested  to  send  a 
post  card  indicating  the  number  of 
places  desired  reserved  to  Miss  Car- 
oline Ainsworth,  Talcott  Hall,  Ober- 
lin. 

REUNION  OF  1898 

The  Class  of  1898  have  engaged  the 
house  at  100  South  Professor  Street 
as  Class  Headquarters  for  Com- 
mencement week.  The  Class  will 
meet  for  organization  of  Committees 
and  plans  for  further  events  on  Mon- 
day evening  at  Headquarters.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  usual  meeting  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  if  possible  a 
Class  breakfast  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. 


PRESIDENT  KING’S  ITINER- 
ARY FOR  MAY,  1912 

May  2. — Meeting  of  the  Trustee 
Committee  on  General  Plans,  with 
Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  in  New  York; 

May  7. — Phi  Beta  Kappa  address 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College ; 

May  8. — Chapel  address  at  Smith 
College,  and  lecture  at  Northfield 
Seminary,  Northfield,  Mass; 

May  9. — Chapel  address  at  Am- 
herst College,  and  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Alumni  at  Boston; 

May  11.— -Address  at  Mount  Ida 
School,  Newton,  Mass; 

May  12. — Address  at  Vesper  ser- 
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vice  at  Wellesley  College; 

May  13. — Lecture  before  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Training  School  New  York 
City; 

May  16. — Address  in  the  Installa- 
tion service  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Spence, 
First  Church,  Oberlin ; 

May  19. — Theological  Baccalaure- 
ate on  Reality  in  Religion; 

May  21 — Part  in  the  Council  for 
the  ordination  of  six  Seminary  grad- 
uates ; 

May  23. — Conferring  of  degrees  at 
Theological  Commencement; 

May  27. — Commencement  address 
at  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Macon, 
Ga. 


“HANDY  MEN” 

“The  Commercial  Efficiency  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities”  was  the  topic 
of  a conference  of  a small  group  of 
younger  officers  of  eastern  and  west- 
ern institutions  held  here  May  iSth. 
Two  sessions  were  held  in  the  Fac- 
ulty Room  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
and  were  given  to  the  discussion  of 
such  problems  as  “The  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  per  student  costs  in 
the  different  departments  of  a col- 
lege or  university,”  “The  most  practi- 
cal methods  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a university  heating 
* and  lighting  plant,”  “The  most  de- 
sirable methods  of  recruiting  stu- 
dents,” etc.  In  the  absence  of  any 
name  or  formal  organization  the 
group  has  called  itself  the  “Handy 
Men”  at  its  previous  meetings  at 
Harvard  and  Yale.  The  following 
officers  were  present. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  Superintendent 
of  the  Division  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  Secretary  of  the 


Carnegie  Foundation. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hunnewell,  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Embree,  Alumni  Regis- 
trar of  Yale. 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  Secre- 
tary of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  W-  J.  Dugan,  Secretary  of 
Cornell. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Imbrie,  Financial  Secre- 
tary of  Princeton. 

Mr.  W.  IT.  Hutt,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Glen  Edwards,  Secretary  of 
New  York  University. 

Mr.  Trevor  Arnett,  Auditor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Dean  C.  Mathews,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Western  Reserve. 

Oberlin  was  represented  by  Mr.  G. 
M.  Jones  and  C.  W.  Williams. 

The  meeting  was  continued  in  the 
evening  in  Cleveland  as  the  guests  of 
Western  Reserve  University. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  SECRETARYSHIPS 
TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  TWO  MEN 
T.he  general  secretaryships  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  be 
handled  by  two  men  next  year,  Hugh 
Hubbard  and  Dwight  Bradley.  Wind- 
zor  Jones,  who  has  been  secretary  for 
the  past  few  years,  goes  to  take 
charge  of  the  Boys’  Work  in  the 
Elyria  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hugh  Hub- 
bard, who  was  here  last  year,  in  the 
Seminary,  is  studying  in  Union  this 
year,  and  will  return  to  take  up  this 
work  and  to  be  in  the  Seminary 
again.  Dwight  Bradley,  a member  of 
this  year’s  senior  class,  will  be  in  the 
Seminary.  Each  will  give  part  time 
to  the  general  secretary’s  work. 
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CLEVELAND  LUNCHEONS 

The  Cleveland  women,  both  gradu- 
ates and  non-graduates  of  Oberlin, 
meet  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  Prospect  Street,  at  noon 
for  lunch  together.  It  has  proven  a 
delightful  experiment  and  it  is  urg- 
ed that  the  invitation  be  extended  to 
all  the  women  of  Cleveland  who  have 
been  students  at  Oberlin. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 

President  King  and  Miss  Flora 
Bridges  ’85  will  represent  Oberlin  at 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  October 
8 and  9,  1912. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller  will  be  a member 
of  the  Conservatory  Faculty  at  Bay 
View,  Michigan,  during  the  summer 
term.  Mrs.  Miller  will  give  instruc- 
tion in  normal  work  and  also  the 
piano.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Adams  are  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
servatory. 

Senator  T.  E.  Burton  spoke  in 
Chapel,  Friday  morning,  May  17,  on 
Civic  Consciousness.  At  the  close  of 
his  address  Mr.  Burton  discussed  the 
two  Republican  candidates  with 
strong  preferences  for  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall  has  returned 
to  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  after 
spending  the  winter  in  California.  Mr. 
Hall’s  address  is  131  Buffalo  Avenue. 

Professor  Hubbard  addressed  the 
Physical  Science  Club  Wednesday 
evening,  May  22,  in  Severance  Lab- 
oratory on  “Evolution  of  Shore- 
lines.” 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Lo- 
rain County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  held  at 


the  James  Brand  House,  May  24-25. 
Among  the  speakers  were  B.  R.  Ryall, 
State  Secretary  of  the  County  work, 
C.  C.  Hatfield,  International  Secre- 
tary Rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Robert  E. 
Lewis,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Cleveland  Y.  M.  C-  A.  The  conven- 
tiort  address  was  made  by  Professor 
W.  J.  Hutchins.  At  the  banquet, 
Rev.  W.  F.  Bohn  acted  as  toast- 
master. 

President  and  Mrs.  King  enter- 
tained at  breakfast  at  their  home,  the 
Theological  Commencement  speaker, 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Theological  Seminary 
Faculty  and  the  graduating  class. 

Dean  Miller  will  be  on  the  teach- 
ing faculty  at  Ohio  State  University 
during  the  Summer  Session  of  that 
institution. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Severance  and  Miss 
Julia  Severance  entertained  the  L, 
L.  S-  Alumnae  of  Oberlin  at  their 
home,  Tuesday,  May  21st.  Nearly 
fifty  guests  were  present. 

Miss  Sophronia  Breckenridge  as- 
sociate Dean  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  attended  the  funeral  ser- 
vices of  her  friend,  Miss  Mary 
Shafer,  which  were  held  in  Oberlin, 
May  21. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Miskov- 
sky  and  their  children,  who  have 
been  in  Bohemia  during  the  year, 
sail  for  their  home  on  the  steamer 
President  Grant,  June  30th.  Mr.  Mis- 
kovsky  has  been  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  though  he  has  recovered, 
prefers  to  recuperate  at  home, 
at  his  home,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Professor  Fred  G.  Doolittle  left 
for  his  wheat  ranch  in  Alberta,  Sat- 
urday, May  11,  where  he  will  super- 
intend the  planting  of  his  wheat. 
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Mr.  Doolittle  has  also  taken  up  a 
claim  and  with  his  nephew,  Donald 
Smith  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  begin  the 
work  of  clearing  and  planting  this 
summer. 

President  King  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address  at  Mt-  Holyoke 
College,  Wednesday,  May  8th.  Mr. 
King  also  spoke  at  East  Northfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  attended  to  im- 
portant college  business  while  away 
from  Oberlin. 

Professor  L.  B.  Hall  is  recuperat- 
ing after  his  illness  at  Pluron,  Ohio, 
Professor  Hall  will  not  teach  in  the 
Summer  Session  as  he  planned. 

Born — To  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jason 
Noble  Pierce,  Oberlin,  April  I,  1912, 
a daughter,  Margaret. 

Mr.  John  Doane,  Jr.,  gave  an  or- 
gan concert  in  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Christian  Church,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Florence  J.  Clancy. 

Professor  A.  B.  Wolfe  will  repre- 
sent the  College  at  the  congress  of 
hygiene  and  demography  to  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  28- 
29- 

Professor  G.  F.  Wright  delivered 
an  address  at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio, 
Thursday,  May  30,  1912  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  commemorative  tablets 
and  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ments erected  to  mark  the  site  of 
old  Fort  Sandoski  of  1745,  the  first 
fort  built  by  white  men  within  the 
present  limits  of  Ohio — and  of  the 
Northern  terminus  of  the  Sandusky- 
Scioto  trail — from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  River — where  Major-General 
Harrison  embarked  for  his  Canad- 
ian campaign  of  1813- 

The  following  advisers  for  this 
semester  and  for  the  first  semester 
of  next  year  have  been  elected  by  the 


Faculty:  Professors  Anderegg,  Bud- 
ington,  Cairns,  Fitch,  Grover,  Hub- 
bard, Lord,  Lybyer,  MacLennan, 
Martin,  Miller,  Mosiiei,  Stetson, 
Wager,  Williams,  Wolfe. 

An  exhibition  of  water-color  and 
oil  paintings  by  Professor  A.  S.  Kim- 
ball will  be  shown  at  Korner  and 
Wood's  in  Cleveland  beginning  with 
June  1.  The  subjects  are  from  Paris, 
Northern  France,  Belgium,  Holland 
and  the  Massachusetts  coast. 

Professor  F.  O.  Grover  has  been 
appointed  as  representative  of  the 
College  on  the  Ohio  State  Biological 
Survey. 

President  King  will  lecture  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

Wiliam  Stearns  Davis  has  recent- 
ly brought  out  a novel,  “The  Friar  of 
Wittenberg.”  The  hero  is,  of  course, 
Martin  Luther. 

The  Mock  Convention— an  event 
which  has  taken  place  in  Oberlin 
every  presidential  year  since  1872 — 
is  to  be  discontinued  this  year.  The 
Hast  two  performances  have  been 
much  more  elaborate  than  anything 
before.  The  delegations  have  worn 
costumes  and  a parade  has  been  held 
before  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion. At  the  performance  eight 
years  ago  many  features  were  in 
questionable  taste.  This  year  the 
Faculty  appointed  a committee  to 
oversee  the  arrangements  and  the 
students  felt  that  they  could  not 
agree  to  the  conditions  proposed  by 
this  committee.  The  mock  conven- 
tion will,  therefore,  not  be  held. 

The  Oberlin  College  Civic  Club 
has  issued  a pamphlet  for  the  aid  of 
voters  of  Lorain  County.  A com- 
mittee of  the  Club  interviewed  the 
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different  candidates,  made  a careful 
examination  of  their  records  and  in 
the  pamphlet  set  forth  these  records 
briefly  and  clearly.  In  many  cases 
they  made  recommendations.  Opin- 
ions differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
judgment  in  various  cases  but  ttiere 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  their  work  as  a whole 
or  of  the  need  of  just  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  they  undertook.  Much 
criticism  has  been  advanced  by  the 
local  politicians  who  “are  disappoint- 
ed in  the  working  of  the  primaries” 
and  are  likely  to  be  more  disappoint- 
ed as  the  primaries  become  more  and 
more  popular. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
is,  hereafter,  to  have  its  separate 
catalogue.  This  will  take  the  place 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  “College 
Catalogue.”  The  first  edition  of  this 
catalogue  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  just  been  issued.  It  is 
a neat  pamphlet  of  about  200  pages 
containing  the  descriptions  of  the 
courses  offered,  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  other  special  college 
information  as  well  as  some  import- 
ant facts  about  the  institution  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  College  has  received  from  a 
donor  who  wishes  his  name  with- 
held, the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  be  used  for  library  endowment. 
This  money  was  secured  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  C W.  Williams  and 
will  be  a much  appreciated  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  library. 

The  “Nation”  for  May  9 contains 
the  following  comment  in  its  depart- 
ment of  “Drama  and  Music:”  The 
faculty  of  Oberlin  College  has 
passed  a regulation  by  which 
all  students  are  required  to  take 


a course  in  appreciation  of  art  as  a 
condition  for  graduation.  They  may 
select  any  course  in  archaeology  and 
art,  appreciation  of  music  or  aes- 
thetics. This  .mphatic  (expression 
of  the  faculty’s  belief  in  the  import- 
ance of  the  aesthetic  element  in  edu- 
cation would  have  delighted  Edward 
MacDowell,  who  tried  to  introduce 
such  a regulation  into  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. One  can  easily  imagine 
what  it  would  mean  for  progress  in 
the  fine  arts  if  the  example  of  Oberlin 
were  followed  by  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  general. 


ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  FELLOW- 
SHIP 

Mr.  Otis  F.  Curtis  of  the  class  of 
1911  has  been  awarded  the  Alumni 
Magazine  Fellowship  or  1912-13. 
Mr.  Curtis  majored  in  botany  in 
his  college  course,  and  is  now  teach- 
ing botany  and  zoology  in  Oberlin 
Academy.  During  the  year  he  has 
also  been  carrying  on  research-bot- 
any, as  a part  of  the  work  for  the 
M.  A.  degree.  A portion  of  his  re- 
sults is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

During  the  summer  of  1910  and 
1911  Mr.  Curtis  was  a student  in  the 
department  of  botany  in  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory at  Woods  Hole,  Massachu- 
setts, leading  his  class  both  summers, 
The  coming  summer  he  will  act  as 
collector  for  the  botanical  laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  where  he  has  been 
assigned  a research  table. 

Mr.  Curtis  plans  to  enter  the 
Graduate  School  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity next  fall  for  graduate  work  in 
Plant  Physiology,  Plant  Breeding 
and  Biological  Chemistry. 
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ACTA  DIURNA 
April  27 — Oberlin  lost  to  0.  S.  U. 
in  the  dual  track  meet  at  Columbus. 
The  score  was  65-51.  The  only  rec- 
ord broken  was  in  the  two  mile.  In 
this  event  Wikoff  (O.  S.  U.)  set  a 
record  of  9:40  2-5.  Herring  was  the 
greatest  individual  point  winner.  He 
won  the  broad  jump  by  clearing  21 :5 

3- 4 — within  a half  foot  of  the  Ober- 
lin record. 

Summary : — 

Oberlin  51 ; Ohio  State  65. 

Pole  Vault — Herring  and  Carter 
tied.  Height  10:5- 

Shot — 1st,  Geissman  (O.  S.  U.)  ; 
2nd,  Anderson. 

220  Low  Hurdles — 1st,  Curtis,  2d, 
Larrimer  (O.  S.  U.) 

100-Yard  Dash — 1st,  Copeland,  (O. 
S.  U.)  ; 2nd,  Murdock  (O.  S.  U.) 
Time,  28. 

Mile  Run — 1st,  Crellin  (O.  S.  U-)  ; 
2nd,  L.  E.  Griffith.  Time,  4:36 
High  Jump — Harvey  and  Herring 
tied  at  5:7. 

Hammer — 1st,  McCoy  (O.  S.  U.)  ; 
2nd,  Pavey  (O.  S.  U.)  Distance  117 

4- 10. 

440 — 1st,  Tucker;  2nd,  Briggs,  (O. 
S.  U.)  Time  53 :2. 

120  High  Hurdles — 1st,  Shedd;  2nd 
Larrimer  (O.  S.  U.)  Time  17. 

Broad  Jump — 1st,  Herring;  2nd, 
Thomas  (0.  S.  U.)  Distance  21  :- 


Relay — Won  by  Ohio  State 
Relay  Race — Won  by  Ohio  State. 
Time  3:39. 

The  base  ball  team  was  defeated 
at  Cleveland  by  Case  School.  Bradley 
pitched  a fine  game,  allowing  buti 
four  hits.  These  were  unfortunate- 
ly “bunched.” 

OBERLIN— 

AB  R iB  SB  SIT  PO  A E 
Henderson  2b  41  1 00500 
Young  3b. ..4  0000222 
Pyle  (C.)  If  40000300 

Haas  cf  3 1 1 2 o 1 0 o 

Clarke  c 41010600 

Keller  ib 40100600 

Colmery  ss. . .4  o o o o 0 2 1 

Miller  rf  30300000 

Bradley  p...IOOOIllO 


31  3 6 3 1 24  5 3 

CASE— 

AB  R iB  SB  SH  PO  A E 
Francy  If  . . .3  1 0 1 o 1 o 0 

McOmber  cf  33200400 
Eggert  rf... 30  I 00  1 00 
Johnson  ib.30000900 
Oehshlager 

2b  2 1 o 0 0 1 2 0 

Kemp  c 30000330 

Schatzinger 

3 b 3 0 o o o o 2 2 

Keim  ss 3 o o o o o 1 2 

Belohoubek  p 3 0100500 


5 3-4- 

Discus — 1st,  Raymond  (O.  S.  U.)  ; 
2nd,  Knowles.  Distance  102 :8. 

2 Mile — 1st,  Wikoff,  (O.  S.  U.)  ; 
2nd,  Metcalf.  Time,  9:40  2-5. 

220  Yard  Dash — 1st,  Copeland  (O. 
S.  U.);  2nd,  Murdock  (O.  S.  U.) 
Time  23. 

Half-Mile— 1 st,  Lee  (O.  S.  U.) ; 
2nd,  Tucker.  Time  2:04  3-5. 


26  5 4 x o 27  8 4 


Oberlin  30000000  0—3 

Case  o 1 o 1 o 1 02  *—5 


Two-base  hits — M’cOmber,  Hender- 
son. Home  runs — McOmber.  Struck 
out  by  Bradley  7,  by  Belohoubek  6. 
Bases  on  balls — off  Bradley  1,  off 
Belohoubek  1.  Hits — off  Bradley  4 
in  9 innings ; off  Belohoubek  6 in  9 
innings.  Umpire — Zimmer. 
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The  Academy  Glee  Club  gave  a 
very  acceptable  ‘‘home  concert.” 

May  3 — Dr.  Warren  Wilson,  ’90, 
spoke  in  Chapel  on  “Country  Life.” 
He  drew  a very  dark  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  modern  farmer  in  Ohio. 
His  conclusions  were,  however,  based 
on  a pretty  wide  survey  of  actual 
conditions.  It  is  planned  this  sum- 
mer to  extend  this  investigation  if 
possible  to  all  the  counties  of  Ohio. 
Dr.  Wilson  has  charge  of  the  sur- 
vey. 

May  1 — The  Academy  base  ball 
team  was  defeated  by  Lagrange,  14- 
4- 

May  3 — The  Oratorical  Contest  of 
the  Northern  Oratorical  League  was 
held  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  The  contest  was 
won  by  Northwestern — the  third  con- 
secutive victory.  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  took  second  and  third, 
while  Oberlin  and  Iowa  tied  for 
sixth  place.  The  contest  will  be  held 
at  Oberlin  next  year. 

May  4 — In  a ten  inning  game  Ober- 
lin defeated  Reserve  6-5-  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  the  score  was  5- 
2 in  Reserve’s  favor  but  was  tied  by 
a remarkable  batting  rally.  In  the 
tenth  a double  by  Pyle  and  a single 
by  Haas. 

Summary : 

OBERLIN— 

AB  R iB  SB  SH  PO  A E 
Henderson  2b  500002  10 
Young  3b. ..52200322 
Pyle  If  (c) . . 5 1 1 o o 3 1 0 

Haas  cf  5 2 2 o 0 5 o 0 

Clarke  c 31  1 1 1621 

Keller  ib....3  o 1 o o 3 o o 

Colmery  SS...40  1 1 0 3 1 1 

Miller  rf  3001  0 I 00 

Wasson  p 40000000 


Nilson  c ....1  0 

Bradley  p . . . 1 0 

40  6 

RESERVE— 

AB  R 1 

Allan  c 5 o 

Finlapon  ss  . .4  2 
C.  Knight  cf  5 2 
Spurney  If  . . .3  1 

F.  Knight  3b  4 o 
Hanley  ib  . . .4  o 
Kalish  2b.... 4 o 
Whelan  rf  . . .4  0 
Barnes  p . . . .4  0 


000400 
0 o 0 0 1 0 

83  1 30  8 4 

; SB  SH  PO  A E 
000200 
200020 
200300 
000100 
200232 

0 o 0 11  00 

00001  1 
O I O I o o 
000050 


37  5 6 i 0 30  11  3 

Oberlin  000200003  1 — 6 

Reserve  300020000  0 — 5 

Two-base  hits — Young,  2;  Pyle,  C. 
Knight,  F.  Knight.  First  base  on 
balls — off  Barnes,  1 ; off  Wasson, 4. 
Struck  out  by  Barnes,  10;  by  Was- 
son, 6 ; by  Bradley,  4.  Wild  pitches 
— Wasson  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — Barnes, 
1 ; Wasson,  1.  Hits  off  Barnes — 8 in 
ten  innings;  off  Wasson,  6 in  eight 
innings ; off  Bradley,  none  in  two  in- 
nings. 

May  6 — Alpha  Zeta  won  the  inter- 
society debate  series  by  defeating  Phi 
Delta.  The  decision  in  the  final  de- 
bate was  by  a majority. 

In  the  inter-class  field  day  the 
classes  won  the  following  points : 

1912,  59;  1914,  43;  Academy,  25; 

1913,  22;  1915,  16.  Baker  ran  his 
last  race  in  Oberlin,  winning  the  two 
mile  race  by  over  1-8  of  a mile-  The 
time  though  slower  than  his  best  rec- 
ord was  very  good  for  the  track  con- 
ditions, 9:52. 

May  7 — Professor  Wager  spoke  in 
Chapel  on  Browning. 

May  10 — The  Oberlin  high  school 
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defeated  the  Academy  base  ball 
team,  16-8. 

May  ii — Oberlin  easily  defeated 
Reserve  in  the  dual  track  meet  at 
Oberlin.  The  score  was  81-36.  The 
track  conditions  were  not  ideal  be- 
cause of  the  recent  rains.  Reserve 
was  crippled  by  the  disqualification  of 
one  of  their  best  men  and  the  in- 
jury to  their  captain  who  broke  a 
tendon  in  his  first  race.  Oberlin’s 
superiority  was  most  notable  in  the 
distance  races. 

Summary : 

220  yard  hurdles — Shedd,  first, 
Harvey,  second-  Time,  27  seconds. 

100  yard  dash — Davenport,  Re- 
serve, first;  Miller,  second.  Time, 
10  2-5  seconds. 

One  mile  run — Metcalf,  first;  L.  E. 
Griffith,  second.  Time,  4:39  2-5  min- 
utes. 

440  yard  dash — Tucker  and  Hub- 
bell,  Reserve,  tied.  Time,  54  seconds. 

120  yard  hurdles — Shedd,  first; 
Hiarvey,  second.  Time,  17  1-2  sec- 
onds. 

Two  mile  run — Metcalf,  first;  L. 
B.  Griffith,  second.  Time,  10:21 
minutes. 

220  yard  dash — Geraci,  Res.,  first; 
King,  Res.,  second.  Time,  24  sec- 
onds. 

Half  mile  run  — Pengelly,  first; 
McClure,  second.  Time  2:14  4-5 
minutes. 

Pole  vault  — Carter,  first;  Dreis- 
bach,  Res.,  second.  Height,  10  feet, 
8 inches. 

Shot  put — Cook,  Res.,  first;  Fisher, 
second.  Distance,  37:11  1-4  feet. 

Ftigh  jump — Harvey  and  Herring 
tied  for  first.  Height,  5 feet,  5 
inches. 

Hammer  throw  — Harvey,  first; 


Cook,  Res.,  second.  Distance,  102 
feet. 

Broad  jump — Cook,  Res.,  first; 
Miller,  second.  Distance,  20  feet. 

Discus  throw  — Knowles,  first; 
Cook,  Res.,  second.  Distance,  102 
feet,  6 1-2  inches- 

Relay  race,  won  by  Oberlin,  Mac- 
intosh, Fall,  Pengelly,  Tucker. 
Time,  3 :38  minutes. 

For  the  annual  inter-society  play 
this  year  the  women’s  societies  pre- 
sented “The  Princess  Kiku.”  Dra- 
matic interest  was  not  sought  in  this 
play  but  rather  “atmosphere.”  The 
staging  of  the  play  was  remarkably 
beautiful.  The  “chrysanthemum 
garden”  was  easily  the  most  elabor- 
ate bit  of  stage  scenery  yet  seen  in 
Oberlin  and  its  effect  was  charming. 
The  dancing  and  the  songs  added 
greatly  to  the  delightful  daintiness 
of  the  production.  The  cast  had 
been  well  trained  and  did  remarkably 
well.  Especial  credit  is  due  to  Misses 
Moi.'ison,  Scott  and  Hamilton.  Pro- 
fessor P.  D.  Sherman  had  charge  of 
the  play. 

May  13 — May  Festival. 

May  15 — Oberlin  was  outclassed 
in  its  tennis  match  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  The  doubles  were 
lost:  6-2,  6-1,  6-4,  6-1;  the  singles: 
6-2,  6-4,  6-3,  6-1,  6-2,  6-4,  6-3,  6-3. 

May  15 — Miss  Ruth  Rouse  of  Lon- 
don, Secretary  of  the  World’s  Stu- 
dent Christian  Federation  spoke  in 
chapel  on  her  work  among  the  Rus- 
sian students  and  of  the  difficulties 
raised  by  the  Russian  officials  to  the 
work  of  the  Federation.  She  held 
the  attention  of  the  students  in  a 
remarkable  way. 

May  17 — Theodore  Burton  spoke 
to  the  students  of  the  institution  on 
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the  present  political  situation.  Classes 
were  adjourned  for  the  address 
though  it  was  not  a formal  monthly 
lecture.  Most  of  Senator  Burton’s 
remarks  were  very  acceptable  to  all 
the  audience,  dealing  as  they  did  with 
the  modern  movements  toward  re- 
form in  government  and  electorial 
processes.  When,  however,  he  came 
to  the  direct  issue  between  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  his  statements 
were  of  such  a misleading  nature  as 
to  lay  him  open  to  the  criticism  of 
deceiving  the  people  with  half  truths 
— a course  which  was  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  his  plea  for  a more  intel- 
ligent interest  in  politics  on  the  part 
of  the  independent  voter. 

May  iS — Oberlin  defeated  Reserve 
for  a second  time  in  base  ball.  The 
score  was  5-0.  The  feature  of  the 
game  was  the  work  of  Bradley,  who 
struck  out  fifteen  men  and  also  scored 
two  hits. 

May  19 — Baccalaureate  sermon  of 
the  Theological  Seminary. 

May  20 — May  Day  was  celebrated 
at  Baldwin  Cottage  in  the  usual 
charming  manner.  The  general 


character  of  the  festival  was  that  of 
a Tudor  Celebration.  The  Oxford- 
shire St.  George  Play  was  an  enjoy- 
able new  feature,  as  were  the  new 
folk  dances.  The  May  Pole  dance 
was,  as  usual,  a charming  close- 
Much  credit  for  the  success  belongs 
to  Mr.  Sherman. 

May  21.  The  last  U.  L.  A.  lec- 
ture of  the  year  was  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth.  Much 
dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
this  year  over  the  management  of  the 
course.  To  most  purchasers  of  sea- 
son tickets  the  attractive  feature  was 
a lecture  announced  by  Woodrow 
Wilson.  This  never  materialized 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  those  in  charge  of  the  advertis- 
ing did  not  have  any  assurance  from 
him  that  he  could  appear  in  Oberlin. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
has  happened  in  the  U.  L.  A.  course 
and  the  sale  of  season  tickets  next 
year  is  very  likely  to  be  much  af- 
fected by  this  failure  to  deliver  the 
lectures  advertised. 

May  23 — Commencement  of  the 
Theological  Seminary. 
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Alumni  News. 


OBERLIN  CAMPUS  NIGHT 

On  March  25th  the  Oberlin  Alumni 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  gave  an 
‘^Oberlin  Campus  Night”  to  about 
sixty  young  high  school  men  at  the 
College  Club  Room  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  the 
men  of  the  College  Club,  in  Oberlin. 
Several  of  the  big  universities  have 
held  similar  gatherings  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  as  one  evening  a 
month  is  given  over  to  the  different 
colleges.  Yale,  Harvard,  Michigan, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  Universities 
were  represented  this  year. 

At  the  Midland  Oberlin  Associa- 
tion Banquet  a committee  was  chos- 
en, composed  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Ghristian, 
Assistant  Physical  Director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Hemingway,  President  of  the  Alumni, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  Woodworth,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, to  arrange  for  an 
Oberlin  Night  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
speakers  selected  for  the  occasion 
were  President  A.  T.  Hemingway,  as 
toastmaster;  Judge  Theodore  Rem- 
ley,  “Oberlin  and  Its  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Spirit;”  Mr.  C.  H.  Kirshner,  trustee, 
“Oberlin  and  Its  All-round  Man;” 
Rev.  H.  D.  Sheldon,  “Oberlin 
Ideals;”  Mr.  A.  H.  Christian  gave  a 
short  impromptu  lecture  on  Oberlin 
campus  slides.  Owing  to  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Kirshner,  Mr.  H.  J.  Haskell, 
Editor  of  the  Kansas  City  “Star,” 
responded  to  the  former’s  toast. 

In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather 
there  were  about  a dozen  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  present,  and  the  en- 
joyable reminiscences  given  by  the 
speakers  carried  us  back  to  the  old 
scenes  and  pastimes  of  our  college 
days.  The  criticism  of  the  men  in 


charge  of  the  Boys’  Work  of  the  Y. 
-.i.  C.  A.  was  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  “college  nights”  of  the  year- 
They  fully  appreciated  the  interest- 
ing and  humorous  stories  of  the 
speakers. 

After  the  toasts  were  finished  and 
the  “HDO-Hi”  had  been  given,  punch 
was  served  by  Mrs.  H.  D.  Sheldon 
and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hemingway  as  pa- 
tronesses. 


OBERLIN  PICNIC  IN  INDIA 
Kodaikanal,  S.  India. 

April  24,  1912. 

This  is  the  season  when  mission- 
aries from  all  parts  of  Southern 
India  and  Ceylon  come  up  to  this 
beautiful  hill  resort,  7000  feet  above 
the  heat  of  the  plains. 

This  year  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  Oberlinites  being  here  we  have 
had  a special  picnic  to  shout  the 
“Hi-O-Hi”  and  “Say  Oberlin”  with 
story  and  song. 

We  included  not  only  former  stu- 
dents but  also  missionaries  who  have 
spent  their  furlough  years  in  Ober- 
lin. The  list  of  guests  was  as  fol- 
lows : Miss  Clara  Seiler  ’08  K.  T. 
S.,  Bombay;  Miss  Charlotte  Brooks 
’07,  Kodaikanal ; Miss  Gwen  Jones 
’n,  Madura;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
H.  Lawson  ’07,  Pasumalai ; Miss 
Zada  Curtiss  ’09,  Madura;  Mrs. 
Frances  H.  Dickson  ’97,  K T. 
S.;  Mr.  J.  H.  Dickson  of  Cey- 
lon ; Mrs.  Lucretia  P.  Brown 
’92,  Ceylon ; Mr.  Giles  G.  Brown 
’97,  Ceylon;  Mr.  L.  C.  Powers, 
Sem.  ’07- ’08;  Madura;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Ranninga,  Sem-  ’07,  Pasumalai ; Mrs. 
J.  J.  Banninga.  Pasumalai ; Mr. 
Jeffery  and  Mrs.  Jeffery,  Madura: 
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Mrs.  P.  J.  Jones,  Madura;  Mr.  Ward, 
Ceylon;  Miss  Eva  Swift,  Madura; 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Madura. 

The  party  met  at  10  o’clock  and 
walked  about  a mile  through  the 
beautiful  shady  woods  of  Kodai  to 
the  picnic  grounds  of  “Pambar 
Woods.” 

While  refreshments  were  prepar- 
ing a game  of  base  ball  was  played. 

Later  a bountiful  breakfast  was 
spread  on  the  ground  and  such  fes- 
tivity prevailed  as  is  usual  at  class 
banquets.  Giles  G.  Brown  acted  as 
toastmaster  and  called  first  for  three 
cheers  for  President  King. 

Many  old  stories  were  retold  and 
some  new  ones  were  given  by  the 
youngest  members.  The  picnic  end- 
ed with  the  old  time  songs  and  yells 
for  Oberlin. 

GWENN  JONES. 


ANTOINETTE  BROWN  BLACK- 
WELL  ’4  7 7 

“Elizabeth,  N-  J.,  May  20. — The 
Rev.  Dr.  Antoinette  Louise  Brown 
Blackwell,  one  of  the  oldest  living 
suffragettes,  quietly  celebrated  the 
eighty-seventh  anniversary  of  her 
birth  to-day  at  her  home  in  this  city. 
Mrs.  Blackwell  is  pastor  emeritus 
of  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  in 
this  city.  She  received  scores  of  vis- 
itors, to  all  of  whom  she  vigorously 
advanced  her  arguments  in  favor  of 
votes  for  women. 

“At  the  reception  Mrs.  Blackwell 
was  assisted  by  a score  of  young  wo- 
men attired  in  white.  Some  of  them 
rode  with  her  in  the  suffrage  parade 
in  New  York  on  May  4.  Her  carriage 
attracted  more  attention  than 
anything  else  in  the  procession. 
Thousands  of  spectators  removed 


their  hats  as  it  passed. 

“She  was  born  in  Henrietta,  New 
York,  in  1825.  She  studied  at  Ober- 
firi  Theological  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  in  1853.  She  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  first  woman’s 
rights  convention  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1849. 

“About  ten  years  ago  she  went 
to  the  Holy  Land  alone  and  brought 
back  a bottle  of  water  from  the  Jor- 
dan with  which  to  baptize  her  grand- 
sons. 

“Mrs.  Blackwell  omits  the  word 
obey  from  the  marriage  service  un- 
less the  bride  expressly  requests  that 
it  be  used. 

“ ‘Which  is  very  seldom,  she  says.’  ” 


PERSONALS 

’61 — Rev.  D.  N.  Goodrich  repre- 
sented Oberlin  at  the  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  Dr.  F.  H.  Foster’s  doc- 
forexamen  at  Leipzig.  The  event 
was  celebrated  at  Olivet,  Michigan, 
May  22. 

’62 — Denton  J.  Snider’s  latest  work 
is : Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge. 
An  Idyllic  Epos  of  the  Early  North- 
west. 

’67 — J.  F.  Hudson  represented 
Oberlin  at  the  dedication  of  a new 
dormitory  of  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Pittsburg,  May  9. 

’68 — Charles  B.  Shedd  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Record  Herald 
contributes  an  article  deploring  the 
destruction  of  the  shade  trees  of 
Chicago  which  in  early  days  gave 
to  the  city  the  name  of  Garden  City, 
and  advocating  the  planting  of  the 
oriental  plane  tree  (Platanus  Orien- 
talis  Linn)  a native  of  Southern  Asia 
which  has  been  used  with  gratify- 
ing results  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  Ber- 
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lin, 

’85 — Judge  H.  B.  Chapman  has  just 
received  a remarkable  indorsement 
for  reelection  to  the  common  pleas 
bench.  The  Bar  Association  of 
Cleveland  took  a poll  of  the  attor- 
neys of  Cleveland  on  the  five  common 
pleas  judges  to  be  elected.  Out  of 
169  ballots  cast  Judge  Chapman’s 
name  appeared  on  165. 

’85 — Talladega  ‘College,  of  which 
John  M.  P.  Metcalf  is  president,  suf- 
fered from  a cyclone  which  destroy- 
ed much  of  the  college  property  May 
nth. 

'87— The  World’s  Work  for  April 
contains  an  article  by  T.  Iyenaga  on 
“China  as  a Republic.” 

’88 — Miss  Alice  C-  Little  is  en- 
gaged in  clerical  work  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’92 — Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick  is 
located  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
where  he  is  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

’93 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Briggs  were  at  home  to  their  friends 
at  their  new  residence.  Overlook 
East  and  Mornington  Roads,  Satur- 
day afternoon,  June  1,  fom  three  to 
five  o’clock. 

’97 — 'Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
K.  Fauver,  1830  Ninety-seventh 
street  N.  W.  Cleveland,  February 
28,  a son,  Clayton  K.  Fauver,  Jr. 

’98 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  D.  Shaw 
have  changed  their  residence  to  124 
Laurel  Avenue,  Ben  Avon,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  Mr.  Shaw  has  been 
transferred. 

’99 — Miss  Eloise  Steele  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Nova  Scotia  where 
she  will  continue  her  work  of  play 
writing. 


’99.  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  William  H. 
Spence  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church  of  Oberlin  May  16, 
1912. 

’01 — Born — To  Mr.  T.  L.  Gibson 
and  Mrs.  Mabel  Fauver  Gibson,  May 
13,  1912,  at  278  East  College  street, 
Oberlin,  a daughter,  Josephine  Es- 
ther. 

’02,  0.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Charlotte  De- 
muth  Williams  assisted  at  the  recital 
of  Miss  Jean  Demuth  in  Oberlin, 
April  30. 

’03,  O.  T.  S. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
L.  Corbin  have  been  given  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  their  work 
in  Shansi,  China.  They  are  now  on 
their  way  to  this  country  and  ex- 
pect to  be  in  Oberlin  for  Commence- 
ment. 

’05 — Harvey  W-  Peck  has  been 
given  a scholarship  in  English  for 
the  coming  year  at  Yale  University. 

’05 — Harold  C.  King,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  history  department  at 
Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs, 
will  teach  history  in  the  Summer 
Session  at  Oberlin,  taking  the  classes 
regularly  scheduled  for  Professor 
Hall. 

’05 — Miss  Opal  Francis  sailed  the 
first  of  June  on  the  steamer  Canada 
for  a summer  of  travel  in  England 
and  the  Continent. 

’05 — Frederick  L.  Bickford  and 
Miss  Mary  L.  Eastman  were  mar- 
ried April  29,  1912.  Their  home  is 
in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

’o6-4Franklin  P.  Schaffer,  after 
graduating  from  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  and  practic- 
ing successfully  in  New  York  City, 
opened  a law  office  in  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma,  about  a year  ago.  He  has 
a successful  and  growing  practice 
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in  that  part  of  Oklahoma.  He  re- 
cently won  a jury  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  Pullman  Company.  He  is 
soon  to  be  married  in  Kingston,  New 
York. 

’06 — E,  E.  Pratt  has  been  appoint- 
ed chief  statistician  to  the  newly 
created  food  investigation  commis- 
sion for  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  commission  are  working  on  the 
problem  of  municipal  markets  for 
New  York  City- 

’06 — Miss  Mary  E.  Marks  is  super- 
visor and  instructor  of  physical 
training  in  the  Stamford  public 
schools  and  has  entire  charge  of  all 
this  work  in  the  city.  In  addition 
to  her  regular  work  Miss  Marks  en- 
gaged in  assisting  in  arranging  a wel- 
fare exhibition  which  was  held  the 
week  of  May  6th. 

’05,  ’07 — The  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  announces  that  the 
firm  of  Bartholomew,  Leeper  and 
White  will  act  hereafter  as  the  at- 
torneys of  that  society  with  offices 
at  Suite  548  Engineers  Building. 

’07 — H.  H.  Carter  has  been  award- 
ed a fellowship  in  English  at  Yale 
university. 

’07 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward L.  Wertheim,  New  York  City, 
May  17,  1912,  a son,  Donald  Werth- 
eim. 

’07 — Miss  Mary  Stone  sails  June 
1st  for  a summer  of  travel  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent. 

’08,  ’07 — Born — To  Mr.  Charles  S- 
Kent  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  Scott  Kent, 
Mogadore,  Ohio,  April  25,  1912,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Louise  Kent. 

’08 — Funeral  services  were  held, 
May  17,  at  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  of  Oberlin  in  memory  of 
John  Alexander  Steele  who  died 


at  Ashville,  North  Carolina,  Febru- 
ary 11. 

'09— Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Stick 
sailed  on  the  steamer  Mauretania  for 
their  work  in  South  Africa.  Their 
address  is  Umzumbe,  M.  S.,  Natal, 
South  Africa. 

’09 — Miss  Gertrude  Cody  was  mar- 
ried March  12,  1912,  to  William  A. 
Wheaton  at  Cleveland. 

’09 — Miss  Lucy  Ainsworth  was  the 
guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Heald, 
at  the  latter’s  home  in  Toledo.  Miss 
Ainsworth  and  Mrs.  Heald  visited  in 
Oberlin  during  the  former’s  visit. 

’09,  To — John  Doane,  Jr.,  gave,  on 
May  8,  an  organ  recital  at  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Church  of  Christ  in  Cleve- 
land, assisted  by  Mrs.  Florence  J. 
Clancy. 

To — Miss  Pearl  Shafer  spent  a 
few  days  in  Oberlin  en  route  for 
Columbus  where  she  will  teach. 

To — Miss  Mary  Lindsay  has  ac- 
cepted the  general  secretaryship  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  will  give  half 
her  time  to  this  work  and  will  de- 
vote the  remainder  to  graduate  work 
in  Bible  and  sociology.  Miss  Lind- 
say will  be  in  Oberlin  during  Com- 
mencement and  will  accompany  the 
college  delegates  to  the  summer  con- 
ference. 

TO — N.C.Katsunoff,  who  has  been 
teaching  the  past  year  in  Samokov, 
Bulgaria,  has  been  awarded  the 
graduate  scholarship  in  history  for 
next  year. 

To — H.  T.  Smith,  who  has  been 
for  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
classical  department  of  Lincoln  Col- 
lege, Lincoln,  Illinois,  has  been 
awarded  a scholarship  in  classics  at 
Harvard  University. 

To-Ti — Mr.  Spencer  Bowen  and 
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Mrs.  Esther  Robson  Bowen  of  Hon- 
olulu are  spending  a few  weeks  in 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Bowen  will  return  to 
Honolulu  in  July  and  Mrs.  Bowen 
later  in  the  summer. 

'll — Miss  Ruth  Wilcox  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  West  Side  Branch  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

'i  i— Miss  Charlotte  Neal  is  en- 
gaged in  associated  charity  work  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

’ll — R.  J.  Riggs  is  acting  as  geo- 
logist for  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
Mining  Company.  He  is  located  at 
Sherrard,  Illinois. 

’n — Miss  Cora  Moe  of  Sturgis, 
Michigan,  was  the  guest  of  her 
friends  during  the  week  of  the  May 
Festival. 

’i  x — Donald  Brodie  spent  a few 
days  in  Oberlin  and  made  further 
arrangements  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Brodie  has  completed  the  first 
year  of  his  Theological  work  at  On- 
ion Seminary  and  will  return  to 
Oberlin  next  year. 

’ll — Miss  Edith  Gray  will  receive 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  Commence- 
ment this  June.  Miss  Gray  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  quiz  work  in  eco- 
nomics in  Oberlin  the  coming  year. 

’ll — Miss  Minnie  Mulvaney  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  her 
home,  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  his- 
tory and  English. 

’ll — Miss  Edna  Fish  has  returned 
from  her  visit  with  relatives  in  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  and  is 
with  her  mother,  143  West  College 
Street,  Oberlin. 

’ll- — Miss  Maude  Merrill  was  the 
guest  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  P.  D. 


Sherman  during  the  May  Festival 
and  the  May  Day  events  at  Baldwin 
Cottage. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Eugene  C.  Foster,  Superintendent 
of  Associated  Charities  of  Cleveland, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Woman’s 
Society  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church  of  Oberlin  on  “Cleveland 
Philanthropies.” 

Stanley  G.  Shaw  is  a candidate  for 
the  Treasurership  of  Lorain  County. 

Miss  Kathryn  M.  Baker,  after 
spending  two  years  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, is  now  engaged  as  teacher  in 
art  in  the  East  Division  high  school 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Miss 
Baker’s  address  is  417  Jefferson 
Street. 

A Digest  of  the  Opinions  of  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Army  has  been  published  for  the 
information  of  the  army  and  the 
organized  militia.  The  opinions  were 
collected  and  arrainged  by  Captain 
Charles  Roscoe  Howland  of  the  21st 
infantry. 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Danforth,  for  part  , 
of  his  course  a member  of  the  class 
of  ’07,  and  Miss  Jennie  L.  Hillgard 
were  married  April  17,  1912.  Their 
address  is  7 Dartmoor  Avenue,  East 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Arthur  Baker  has  been  declar- 
ed ineligible  for  competition  in  the 
tryouts  for  the  team  to  represent 
America  in  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Stockholm.  Mr.  Baker  has  been  this 
year  an  Assistant  in  the  Men’s  Gym- 
nasium and  accordingly  has  lost  his 
amateur  standing. 


Alumni  Pins 

Are  Sold  by  W.  P. 
Carruthers  ex- 
clusively 

Also  a beautiful  line  of  so- 
ciety, class  and  fancy  pins 
have  arrived  the  past  week. 
Be  sure  and  see  the  new 
Oberlin  spoon  and  get  your 
order  in  early  so  that  it 
may  be  engraved. 


W.  P.  Carruthers 

College  Jeweler  9 West  College  St. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

of  the 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

June  21  to  August  9 

Offers  college  courses  in  English,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Political  Science,  Chemistry,  Edu- 
cation, Philosophy,  Psychology,  History  of  Art  and  Music.  Credit  is 
given  toward  college  and  graduate  degrees  for  all  these  courses. 

New  courses  in  the  Teaching  of  Music.  Abundant  opportunity  for 
practical  training  in  voice  and  instrumental  music. 

The  facilities  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  college  library  in  the 
state  are  open  to  all  students. 

A handsome,  comfortable  dormitory  for  women.  Many  other 
boarding  places  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  illustrated  circular  address 

C.  N.  COLE,  Director 


Reunion  Concert 

by  the 

Combined  Glee  Clubs 

Wednesday,  June  19,7:30p.m. 
Finney  Chapel 

Tickets:  50,  75  and  $1.00 

Mail  order  system  to  be  used  beginning  Monday, 
June  10.  Orders  should  be  accompanied  by 
remittance  and  also  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope. 

J.  E.  Wirkler,  Manager,  Oberlin,  O. 


A New  Book  by  Pres.  King 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times  - $1.50  net 


Other  Books  by  President  King 


Ethics  of  Jesus  ...... 

Si. 50  net 

Laws  of  Friendship  ..... 

1.25  net 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  of  Education 

1.50  net 

Rational  Living  ...... 

1.25  net 

Reconstruction  in  Theology  .... 

1.50  net 

Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

1.50  net 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness  . 
Letters  on  the  Greatness  and  Simplicity  of  the 

1.25  net 

Christian  Faith  ..... 

75c  net 

Appeal  of  the  Child  ..... 

25c  net 

Also  a cheaper  edition  of  Reconstruction  in 
Theology,  50c,  and  Theology  and  Social 
Consciousness,  50c. 

Any  of  above  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  J.  GOODRICH 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


CThe  Western  Timber 
Holding  Company  offers 
for  immediate  sale  $62,000 
worth  of  their  6 per  cent  pre- 
ferred stock. 


The  preferred  stock  of  this  Company 
is  practically  a first  mortgage  on  the 
entire  assets  of  the  company  and  rep- 
resents the  original  investment  plus  6 
per  cent  per  annum  plus  one-half  of 
the  profits  of  the  Company.  Write  us 
for  our  little  booklets  “ Timber”  and 
“Fortunes  from  the  Forests.”  Our 
clients  have  made  over  half  a million 
dollars  profit  from  their  timber  invest- 
ments in  the  last  five  year.  We  should 
be  glad  to  furnish  you  satisfactory 
references. 


HILLIS  & WHITE 

1028-30  Engineers  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

OR 

WESTERN  TIMBER  HOLDING  CO 

1020  Harris  Trust  Building 
Chicago 


Oberlin  Books 


Books  by  President  H.  C.  King 

Rational  Living,  cloth,  net  - - $1.25 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  cloth,  net  - $1.50 

Laws  of  Friendship,  cloth,  net  - - $125 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  cloth,  net  $1.50 
Letters  on  Christian  Faith,  cloth,  net  - .75 

Appeal  of  the  Child,  paper,  net  - .25 

Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  our  Times,  cloth,  net  $1.50 
Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness,  cloth,  net  $1.25 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,  cloth,  net  $1.50 

Ethics  of  Jesus,  cloth,  net  - - $1.50 


The  following  are  published  in  cloth  at  50  cents  net  per  copy. 
Reconstruction  in  Theology,  Rational  Living,  Laws  of  Friendship, 
Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness,  and  Ethics  of  Jesus. 

Books  by  Dean  E.  I.  Bosworth 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  - paper  60c,  cloth  90c,  net 

Studies  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  paper  50c,  cloth  75c,  net 

New  Studies  in  Acts  - paper  50c,  cloth  75c,  net 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  paper  50c,  cloth  75c,  net 

Christ  and  Every  Day  Life  - - 50c,  net 

Any  of  the  above  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  postpaid. 

In  addition  to  the  above  if  you  wish  any  Oberlin  Souvenirs,  Pen- 
nants, Pillows  or  Postals  send  us  your  order. 

Books  by  Prof.  Edward  Dickenson 

History  of  Music,  net 

History  of  Music  in  the  Christian  Church,  net 
The  Education  of  a Music  Lover,  net 

A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 

37  West  College  Street  Oberlin,  O 


$2.50 
$2.50 
5? 1 -5° 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructors.  Ten  practice  kindergartens.  Eighteenth  year. 
Over  two  hundred  graduates  located  in  twenty-seven  states  and  teritones 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


SOUTHWESTERN  LINES 

The  Convenient  Route  Between 

OBERLIN 

and 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Wellington,  Norwalk,  Amherst,  Grafton, 

Berea,  Medina,  Wooster,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston 
Lodi,  West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield, 

Crestline,  Galion,  Bucyrus. 

Baggage  Checked  in  Accordance  With  Regular  Baggage  Rules  of  the  Company 
SPEED  COMFORT  SAFETY 

Secure  Time  Tables  From  Agents 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 

F.  H.  MADDOCK,  Agt.,  Oberlin,  Ohio  615  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HE  Morehouse  Co. 

FORMERLY  H.  R L H A T C H C O . 

619-626  Euclid  Avenue  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Established  more  than  59  years  ago 
And  maintaining  a leading  position  in  tht 
Offering  of  Merchandise  of  Quality 

Shoes  

Retailers  and  Importers  of 
Dry  Goods,  Garments  and 
Kindred  Merchandise 


Millinery 

Oriental 

Rugs 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty' 

Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Wcfa  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


DEE3E: 
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YOU  CAN  BANK 
With  Us  By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail” 
Department,  banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms, 
societies  and  individuals,  may  send  their  surplus 
money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4 per  cent  compound  interest  paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources  over 

$2,000,000  $24,000,000 

Incorporated  1894 

'DttsGjJARDIAN 

Savings  and  trust  company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

ll=JI=== 
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College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don’t  give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don! 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  somethmg 

better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  hme.  at  smallcort.  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send 
our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor's  Degree” 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  Why 
and  How"  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  * *°rougb 
business  traming.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  trvday  for  these  self  help 

booklets. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


